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Contributors to the October Review 


«<Simp.ex’’ is the pseudonym of a lawyer, living near Nashville, Tennessee, 
who prefers to remain unknown. 


Merritt Y. Hucues is Professor of English in the University of California and 
has frequently contributed to this Review. 


Vircinta Taytor McCormick is a well-known Southern poet who edits 7’he 
Lyric from Norfolk, Virginia. She is one of the prime personalities in the present 
revival of creative writing in the South. 


Joseru Eres Brown, Assistant Professor of English at Princeton University, has 
written upon Dr, Johnson and is especially interested in the eighteenth century. 


Francis Cramorne Mason, a graduate of the University of Virginia, is one of 
the most prominent younger American poets. Yale University Press recently pub- 
lished a volume of his poems which has been very favorably received. 


Francis A. Warernouse is a member of the faculty of Kenyon College. His 
essay in this number is the second of a series on educational problems in American 
colleges. The third, a criticism of Greek-letter fraternities and sororities, ‘«Our 
Victorian Greeks’? by Frances Teresa Russet, will appear in the January, 
1930, issue. 


Dr. Merritt Moore is a member of «*The Fugitives’’ of Nashville, though at 
present he lives in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Epwin Berry Burcum is Associate Professor of English in New York Univer- 
sity and will be remembered as the author of the essay, ‘‘Victorianism’’, which 
appeared in the July, 1928, issue of this Review. 


Ciinton Scotarp is well known to all lovers of American poetry. 


Lewis Wortnincton Smirx is Professor of English at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Rosert Hunt lives in Nashville, Tennessee, and has been mentioned in several 
recent essays on Southern poets, 


Gornam B. Munson of New York City is one of the most incisive and provoc- 
ative American critics. He has frequently contributed to other periodicals devoted 
to literary criticism. 


Mme. Tatiana Vacquier teaches French in a Western college but wrote the 
essay which appears in this issue while she was pursuing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Georce Marcu lives in New York City. 


W. L. Bevan is Professor of Systematic Theology in St. Luke’s Theological 
School: of the University of the South. He has contributed reviews to this maga 
zine at intervals since its establishment. 


F. W. K. are the initials of Frances WEntTwortTH KNICKERBOCKER (Mrs. Wil- 


liam S. Knickerbocker). 
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ditions of Zhe Southern Literary Messenger, De Bow's 
Review, and other well-known literary journals of the Old South, 
and is playing an important role in helping to stimulate South- 
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ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 





‘Reconstructed, but unregenerated’’, is the apt phrase which 
summarizes the view of the South which Mr. John Crowe Ran- 
som presented in Harper’s for June, 1929 (‘The South Defends 
Its Heritage’’). Political and economic reconstruction in the 
South rapidly proceeds, and threatens to obscure the divine secret 
which has sustained the quality of life distinctively and pecu- 
liarly Southern. The Southern Book Exposition, held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in the Spring of this year notably exhibited the 
soundness of Mr. Ransom’s interpretation of Southern culture 
and its repetition next Spring no doubt will aid the defenders of 
that culture against the peaceful penetration of what Mr. Ran- 
som has also called ‘‘the second carpet-bag invasion’’. ‘‘I was 
most interested in the Book Exposition at Atlanta,’’ said Henry 
Seidel Canby in an interview for 7he Christian Science Monitor, 
‘and particularly in the variety and vigor of Southern literature 
which it so effectively displayed. Nothing has interested me 
more than the virility of the new Southern writers and their at- 
tempt to get at the realities of the South without sacrificing the 
peculiar Southern temper which differs and should differ from 
the middle West and North. I have always felt that the South, 
both historically and in the present, is the richest mine of liter- 
ary material since the old days of New England before the Civil 
War.”’ 

No one, of course, questions this virility. The South is not- 
ably contributing to the literary and cultural life of our country, 
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as sO many essays in this and other literary magazines have 
amply demonstrated. But it still remains true that there is no 
wide Southern reading public upon which Southern writers may 
depend for recognition and support. No doubt, many South- 
erners are beginning to be aware of this deficiency; certainly 
the increasing number of literary review pages in Southern 
newspapers reveals a desire by Southern newspaper editors to 
stimulate interest in books among their readers. 


Foremost among those who are cultivating reading and book- 
buying habits among Southerners may be mentioned John 
Southall Wilson, editor of Zhe Virginia Quarterly Review, 
Howard Mumford Jones, editor of Zhe Literary Lantern, the 
editors of The South Atlantic Quarterly, and John H. McGin- 
ness, editor of Zhe Southwest Review and literary editor of The 
Dallas News. Perhaps the most distinctive newspaper book 
page in the South is that of Zhe Nashville Tennessean, edited 
by Donald Davidson whose weekly bulletins of literary com- 
ment have a special viewpoint and who has been unusually suc- 
cessful in securing the assistance of some of the best minds of 
the upper middle South in reviewing books for his page. 

Recognition of Southern critics has been generous in the pub- 
lishing centers of the country. Although none of the Monthly 
Book-Clubs has appointed any critic actually in touch with the 
literary and cultural conditions in the South to sit on its Board 
of Advisory Editors, mention must be made of Mr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch, formerly of Tennessee, now of New York City, 
who is on the Board of The Literary Guild. On the Board of 
Contributing Editors of Creative Reading, a service for the 
critical review of current books, published at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, are the following Southern critics: Donald Davidson 
of Nashville, Addison Hibbard of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the editor of this REviEw. 

What the South now needs is a reading public commensurable 
with its creative achievements: a need which has been kept 
firmly in mind by all of the editors of THe Sewanee REVIEW 
since its establishment thirty-seven years ago. 
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LOTOPHAGOUS ADAM 
(a dream, 11 May, ’27). 


I must not yield, at any cost, 
nor shall; for, if this Last Time I 
or hesitate or falter, why, 
I am irreparably lost: 
‘tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore’. 


This sodden dulness, whence shall rise 

revived, integrity and Sense, 

I welcome, as I shun likewise 

that Pharmacal Clairvoyance, whence 
already spring gigantic Fleurs du Mal. 


Just so.... quite right.... I know: oh yes, 
I best had borne that dire distress 
of dread privation, though I craved 
with every tortured fibre tense 
the precious Bane that spelt my Ruin and Doom. 


But, ah! serene as Zeus reclines 
and, on Olympian cloud-banks, shines, 
like him, supreme o’er all the world, 
this Pipe my sceptre (though not hurled), 
its Smoke the clouds on which I rest, 

I’m far beyond my mortal fellows Blest. 
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The Utmost Aspirations of 
all mystics, Buddhas, holy men, 
their intuitions (eyes unsealed) 
apocalyptically revealed— 
their everlasting Weltschmerz healed, 
their Ecstasies Ineffable— 

are effortlessly Mine. 


Not bound in limits set by the 
epistemology of men— 
the fruit from off the knowledge Tree 
my food for evermore, amen— 
transcending even Space and Time, 
I pierce the Veil, perceive sublime 

the Ultimate Reality of things. 


Aware of all beyond the ken 
of teleology of men, 
the Whence and Whither all things tend, 
the World’s Beginning and its End, 
the very Plan of God I apprehend. 


* 1K *x * *K 


Ah, me! What have I done? .... Ah, God! 


SIMPLEX. 











JIM TULLY: POET OR PICARO? 


There was once a time when the taverns of Europe rang with 
the songs of vagabonds who had poetic fury in them. They 
were not merely, in Stevenson’s polite phrase, “‘gypsily inclined’’. 
Nor were they pathfinders on Walt Whitman’s Open Road, 
seekers and discoverers of wisdom and love, bearers of ‘‘the old 
delicious burdens, men and women’’. They were the scandal 
of the Ages of Faith, and they went by the name of clerks of 
the mysterious metropolitan Golias, whose rubric they brought 
to great perfection: 


To my mind all gravity 
Is a grave subjection ; 
Sweeter far than honey are 
Jokes and free affection. 
All that Venus bids me do, 
Do I with erection, 
For she ne’er in heart of man 
Dwelt with dull dejection. 


The Renaissance extinguished the Goliards and a pigmy race 
arose in their stead. Civilization spawned the tribe of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, the Spanish rogue of the sixteenth century, the 
Leitmotiv of whose story was hunger. Never for a moment did 
he awake to the splendor of the Castilian landscape or rouse 
himself to the ecstasy of Anacreontic song. He was too busy 
cheating his way from boyhood as a cogging blind beggar’s fag 
to old age as the wittol husband of an archdeacon’s mistress. 
Lazarillo and his posterity brought realism into literature. 
Poetry was a closed mystery to them. Unlike the Goliards, 
they were not freemen when freedom was a noble thing. There 
was no rebellion in the souls of a race of parasites. Robert Ut- 
ter has observed that—at long last—picaresque literature always 
accepts bourgeois standards because ‘‘there must be some shreds 
of decency to hold the reader’s sympathy’’. More than that, 
the picaro himself is too dependent upon society to be its abso- 
luteenemy. He may be a traitor to it but he cannot be a rebel 
against it. -Anarchy is beyond his horizon and his imagination 
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is asleep. If he writes or is written about, he is doomed to the 
flats of realism and barred from the heights of poetry. 

Jim Tully’s novels are a precarious effort to bridge the gulf 
between the picaresque and the Goliardic worlds. The attempt 
is rather hesitating and it is not very well understood even by 
his best friends, for they insist upon glorifying him as a realist. 
Mr. Mencken has sponsored his latest book, Shanty /rish, by 
proclaiming that, ‘‘If Tully were a Russian, read in translation, 
all the Professors would be hymning him. He has all of Gorky’s 
capacity for making vivid the miseries of poor and helpless 
men.”’’ Tully’s penultimate book, Czrcus Parade, brought him 
Mr. Nathan’s accolade for his ‘‘appalling realism’’, greater than 
that of any other American writer. Tully himself does not pro- 
fess to be a realist, but over and over in his five semi-autobiog- 
raphical novels he shouts aloud that he has the soul of a poet, 
that poetry is being stifled in him and struggling like lava to 
escape. He thinks of himself as all compact of rebellion and 
imagination. His ‘‘imaginative young tramp’’ in Beggars of 
Life *‘quickly loses social instincts’, and Tully boldly adds 
‘‘that may not be tragic’. He knows well that, so far from be- 
ing tragic, it is necessary, if the tramp is ever to be more than 
amere picaro. Tully is, on one side of his nature, an anarchist 
with a spirit vaguely tuned to Blake and Nietzsche. His realism 
is incidental to his material. He writes because he shares the 
Goliardic poet’s passion to challenge an unimaginative world. 

Boiling in my spirit’s veins 
With fierce indignation, 
From my bitterness of soul 
Springs self-revelation. 

Tully’s revelation of himself in his first book, Emmett Law- 
ler, is one of the most poetic idyls ever written. There are bleak 
passages in it where he makes his childhood ina great Ohio 
orphanage and his boyhood on an Ohio farm the texts for ‘‘tear- 
‘ing out the mean souls of mean people’’, but there are charac- 
ters and scenes to be paralleled only in Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
In the closing chapters, where Emmett explores the prize ring, 
Tully’s spirit and style change. His full imaginative para- 
graphs give way to the kaleidoscopic manner of his four later 
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books—a manner finished yet experimental, and compounded 
equally of splintered observation and cross-eyed aphorism. It 
is not merely that with youth gone 


. . there hath pass’d away a glory from the earth. 


There is as intense poetic feeling in the later books as there is 
in Lawler. Under the débris of realism all of them except 
Jarnegan are idyls. It is easy to see that Tully has created 
them for the sake of their scattered poetic passages. He him- 
self (to take his own valuation of the bruiser and hobo Tully 
whose autobiography is the basis of his romances) is a Goliard 
with a picaresque education. All his life he has been a poet 
enchained by squalid reality and as a writer he is still in chains. 
His perfect mastery of cinematographic prose is the last and 
strongest of his bonds to the world of things as they are. 
Tully’s four latest books are full of poetic longing, but it has 
become a thwarted rather than a dominant motive with him. 
It betrays him into reveries which duplicate one another. Tully 
is probably not aware how often he repeats one little prose poem 
which seems to have sung itself over to him on many a night 
when the mood favored. The dark sky and its hosts always 
moved the young hobo. One of his first recollections is of 
clouds piling up on a black eastern horizon. ‘‘At first they 
were white and blue dots travelling in regiments of scattered 
wonder.’’ They danced a danse macabre with the moon and 
stars. Again, in the midnight mdé/ee at the close of Circus Pa- 
rade, when sheer fatigue of excitement overcame him, he was 
suddenly aware that overhead ‘‘was a deep blue sky dotted with 
regiments of wonder’. Again, looking back upon his days on 
the road in the last chapters of Beggars of Life, he says of the 
vagabond: ‘‘Always he hears voices calling in the night from 
far away places where blue waters lap strange shores. . . . He 
sees the moon, yellow ghost of a dead planet, haunting the 
earth.’’ This nostalgia for another world, this migratory spirit 
exalted by solitude and the vastness of the starry heavens, and 
this half-superstitious lunacy inspired by the ghostly moon are 
older than the idyls of Theocritus, but they have never been 
more clearly evoked than they are in Tully’s prose idyls of the 
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open road. Indeed they can be evoked only in idyllic literature of 
wide sweep and purpose. They are part of the counterpoint in 
* great pastoral poetry. Housman and Wordsworth have them 
and Milton’s theological idyl can make us feel them in its 
glimpses of 
a . faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the Moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the Earth 

Wheels her pale course. 

A less genuine poetic element in Tully’s work is a confused 
inheritance from his mother’s love for Irish folk tales and from 
the gift of apocalyptic vision which at times exalted his grand- 
father, old Hughie Tully, into the realms of Yeats and Dun- 
sany, if not into the heaven of Blake himself. His sympathetic 
record in Beggars of Life of the Promethean pipe-dream of a 
dope fiend with whom he happened to drift into San Antonio is 
the first evidence of his fondness for half-symbolic visions. 
Later in that tale Tully, with his belly full of rot-gut liquor, 
tried to figure out the mystery of the races. They marched be- 
fore his eyes ‘‘for a million years back, the blonds and the 
blacks, the reds and the yellows’’. The negro, whose guest at 
the bar Tully happened to be, ‘‘felt that his God was black’, 
while Tully remembered that ‘‘the women who had pounded a 
mock-religion into him felt that their God was white’. Then 
he had a vision which at its beginning promises to be more sig- 
nificant than St. Peter’s dream at Joppa of the sheet full of clean 
and unclean beasts which God let down out of heaven with the 
symbolic command to kill and eat. ‘‘Countless girls of all 
colors, as naked as slender trees in winter, danced on an im- 
mense level and yellow stretch of sand, near a blue-green ocean 
under the light of the moon. Red, white, blue and green angels 
flew above them scattering flowers. The millions of girls sud- 
denly mounted into the air with wingless bodies and vari-colored 
streaming hair, singing the while, a weird, sad song, like a bil- 
lion Jenny Linds singing together.’’ Tully’s apocalyptic vision 
dissolved without completing the millenium of racial harmony. 
The parti-colored singers coalesced into a girl with a muddy 
complexion proffering ham and eggs on a tray. 
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In spite of his poetic impulses, Jim Tully’s character prevents 
him from being a poet. ‘‘The stifled poet in him’’, like the 
stifled poet in his creature, Jarnegan, is suppressed by a variety 
of forces, some of which, like his hobo’s and reporter’s habit of 
concentrating all his consciousness upon his surroundings, he 
understands. ‘‘Vagabonds’’, he remarks several times, ‘‘learn 
observation though bodily and mental faculties are dead.’’ Life 
is too outward with him. His creative faculty is stirred only 
by the impact of the coil in which he lives, or by recollections 
of such impacts. Sympathy and its complement, indignation, 
are the forces which move his imagination. His best creative 
work results in pictures of sheer wretchedness like that of the 
unwilling executioner and his victim in the chapter of Czrcus 
Parade called Murder for Pity. Episodes of that kind are as 
old as the death of Le Fevre in 77rtstram Shandy, but in con- 
temporary fiction, with its fragmentary form and humanitarian 
interests, such little portrayals of life’s casual miseries have be- 
come the camel in the fabled Arab’s tent. Tully writes them 
well, but without quite the detachment and therefore without 
quite the force and beauty that Ernest Hemingway achieves in 
In Our Time with the negro whose blackjack saves Mister Adams 
from the paranoiac fury of his beloved Bugs. 

Tully’s extraversion is probably incurable. He cannot un- 
derstand the harm done to his art by his voluptuously sympa- 
thetic senses. He overflows with the Irish virtues of pity for 
the wretched and idolatry for the mighty. It happens that these 
two instinctive traits harmonize with his realistic technique and 
with his intellectual passion for supermen of brawn and brain. 
In Shanty Irish he has more than a Gael's vanity of blood—he 
has a devotee’s adoration for the figure of his uncle, John Law- 
ler, ‘‘tall, reticent and hot-tempered’’. ‘‘In mentality the great- 
est of the tribe, he was ruthless, relentless and domineering.”’ 
All the Lawler boys have ‘‘intelligence superior to their environ- 
ment’’ and are therefore ‘‘volatile and vain’’. Tully’s heroes 
are ‘‘imaginative and ruthless’’. His combination of these two 
adjectives is paradoxical but the mystery is explained for us as 
we slowly discover that by imagination Tully means a gift for 
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rebelling against reality rather than a gift for understanding it. 
He knows nothing of the ‘‘scientific imagination’’ nor of the 
imagination which ‘‘penetrates to the heart of things’’. He has 
more sympathy with the imagination which ‘‘shatters the world 
to bits’ than with that which ‘‘rebuilds it nearer to the heart’s 
desire’. Tully’s sympathies all go out to men with the shattering 
kind of imagination; the dreamers and the criminals. That is 
why in his first book young Lawler admires Madame Bovary and 
says enthusiastically of Flaubert’s great portrait of a helpless 
egoist drifting through years of vague reverie to suicide, ‘‘She 
was a great woman!”’ 

Tully’s Irish blood throbs with a reckless generosity equally 
ready for hero-worship or for sympathy with the whipped dogs 
of life. That generosity explains all that is best in his talents 
as a writer. His creative faculties depend upon his emotions. 
Jarnegan, in whom several of his creator’s characteristics seem 
to be incarnated, becomes a king of cinema directors because he 
believes that ‘‘feeling’s the biggest thing in the world. That,’’ 
he confides to his ‘side-kick’, ‘‘is what put me over. The 
other birds imitate—but they have the shells of souls in Jewish 
graveyards.’’ By ‘‘feeling’’, Jarnegan means auto-intoxication 
with melodrama. He is too naive to escape the illusion common 
to hosts of those who make themselves motleys to the view. 
Even so great an actor as David Garrick loved to boast that on 
the stage he was a helpless incarnation of passion, but Garrick 
knew better. Dr. Johnson’s ridicule of Garrick’s delusion that 
feeling was what put him over—‘‘A puppet has no feeling’’— 
would apply with ten-fold force to Jarnegan. 

The fiction market ures Jarnegan and he is haunted by regret 
that he has not the minimum equipment fora writer. He has 
never read a book through in his life, but he feels that his tech- 
nique in front of the cameras would enable him to “‘play with 
‘the cheap hearts of the public’’ on paper. His ideas are those 
of Keats in a famous letter, but he does not complete them as 
Keats did by concluding that, ‘‘The excellence of every art is its 
intensity, capable of making all disagreeables evaporate from 
their being in close relationship with beauty and truth.”’ 











Jim Tully: Poet or Picaro? see 
Tully’s artistic principles are those of Jarnegan without the 
amendment by Keats. 

It is only just to Tully to exonerate him from responsibility 
for much that Jarnegan expresses. _/arnegan is too good a por- 
trait to be a mere mirror of its creator. In several respects 
Tully’s personality is evidently antipodal to Jarnegan’s. So far 
is he from illiteracy that he thanks the road for having given 
him ‘‘one jewel beyond price’’, the leisure to read and dream, 
and for companions ‘‘the great minds of all ages, who talked to 
me with royal words’’. In all of his five autobiographies Tully 
describes himself as an impassioned reader. The profession is 
made so often that it begins to ring false, but the falseness is 
not mere hypocrisy. The lie in Tully’s soul is deeper than 
that. What it is he tells us himself in the problem of his own 
mind with which Emmett Lawler ends. ‘‘Why was he’’, Tully 
asks of the mask which screens his own personality in that 
story, ‘‘and why had he always been such an intellectual snob 
in his heart?’”’ When Tully asked himself that question the 
lover of words and ideas in him—the self-confident popular artist 
in him which he inherited from old Hughie Tully—was strug- 
gling with the young animal whose victory over Blinky Ryan 
had just brought him within sight of the ring championship. 
The lover of words was the stronger. Tully was drawn away 
from the ring as inevitably as was Jarnegan, but the essential 
Tully was not changed. Old Hughie Tully is the Jerome Coig- 
nard among his creations and old Hughie’s opinions are those of 
Jarnegan. Old Hughie believed in the corruptibility of women, 
the charm of his own yarns and the futility of life. To sense 
futility is the final proof of a philosophical mind in all of Tully’s 
heroes. 

However much or little of himself Tully may have put into 
Jarnegan, certain it is that he has created one of the greatest 
picaros in modern fiction. Jarnegan’s love of money and power 
alone prevent him from rising to Goliardic glories. He lacks 
the hilarity of a lover of our Lady Poverty. Tully has made 
Jarnegan ‘‘as unmoral as an eagle and as ruthless’. ‘‘Life to 
him was a passing parade of feminine beauty. All through his 
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conscious hours he watched it.’’ ‘His creed with women— 
unchanging through the years was, ‘If I don’t—some one else 
will.’’’ The key to his character was ‘‘an intuitive sense that 
amounted to genius, and a tremendous gusto for life’. In Hol- 
lywood he won leadership with ease because he met only men of 
his own kind and subdued them by merely being his super-self. 
**Sennet, Arbuckle, Chaplin—all men like Jarnegan, illiterate 
and vain. The ex-convict was their superior in this—his soul 
was large enough for chaos. He unconsciously sensed futility.”’ 
Jarnegan’s unconsciously sensed futility makes him a kind of 
romanticized Jonathan Wild the Great.. He becomes a Napoleon 
among the picaros of Hollywood and is a social portent even 
more interesting than Fielding perceived Wild and his kind to 
be two hundred years ago. 

Affluence is the touchstone which shows that Jarnegan’s per- 
sonality is fool’s gold. Indeed, the love of money is the root of 
more evil in Tully’s books than he himself suspects. Tramps, 
for Tully, fall into two classes, the successful and the unsuccess- 

ful. ‘‘The non-producers of the nation’’, he writes, ‘‘are all 
| tramps in one sense or another. The prattling parasitic club 
woman, the obese gambler in bonds, the minister of a fashion- 
able church, are all tramps who happen to have beds and bath, 
and the economic security that men go mad to obtain.’’ For 
the herd of unsuccessful hobos he feels something very like hor- 
ror. A dread of their wretched existence is ingrained in him. 
He remembers acutely the starved craving for real companionship 
of his years on the road. He recalls vividly and with wan dis- 
gust the verminous camp where typhoid fever laid its grip upon 
him. ‘‘Hobo boys’’, he grimly insists, ‘‘always come from the 
swollen ranks of poverty and degradation.’’ The years spent 
among them ‘‘staggered like wounded drunkards through his 
brain’. So little sympathy has he with them that in referring 
to them he sometimes drops into the jargon of Sociology. He 
goes as far as to say that army life has redeemed a good many 
young tramps. Hoboism has become for him a ‘‘problem’’, 
although he thinks that the writers of sociological ‘‘drivel have 
not contributed one iota to the solution’’. Few indeed among 
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the thieves, liars and embryo yeggs, ‘cannons’, ‘dips’, and ‘guns’ 
who trailed Cameron’s circus with him preserved a shred of 
humanity. The sole virtue of the swarm of lost souls in the 
Inferno through which he was dragged in his youth was brute 
endurance. ‘‘This can be written to their everlasting glory— 
they did not whine.’’ Tully indulgesfin no vicarious whining 
on their account. A few lof them, who had the making of suc- 
cessful yeggs in them like Oklahoma Red, he pities and admires. 
In the large, however, the hobos of the country seem to him a 
sad band, a necessary evil which is self-expiating. Theirs is an 
existence of helpless endurance of Fortune’s cruelty, a life with- 
out even the picaro’s adventure and triumph. ‘‘Wet gypsies of 
life we were,’’ he says, ‘‘asking little, and getting less, and de- 
serving less than that.’’ 

Tully regards his own hoboism with a touch of self-compla- 
cency. The intellectual snobbery to which he confesses inter- 
feres with his art. He is too conscious that rough society is a 
good discipline for the literary life. He tells us that from the 
beginning of his years on the road, ‘‘dreaming of some day be- 
ing a writer’, he thought of the time when he ‘‘would write 
great stories and [his] name would be in all the magazines.”’ 
Looking back upon those years, he thanks them for ‘‘the endur- 
ance learned on the road’’ which abode with him on many a 
sixteen-hour-day when he ‘‘fumbled at a typewriter with the 
knuckle-cracked hands of the hobo and pugilist’’. His retro- 
spect upon hoboing is that of a self-made man upon the way 
which he has come, and he is as much inclined to discuss its 
difficulties with self-congratulation as he is to recollect them 
with the detachment of an artist. His attitude encourages 
what he himself has called the romanticization of realism. The 
clerks of Golias, who were not self-made men, would not under- 
stand his books very well. One result of his attitude is that 
“tearing of the hearts out of mean people’’ which appeals to 
Mr. Nathan. Another is that poignant realization of ‘the misery 
of poor and helpless men’’ mentioned by Mr. Mencken. 

Tully himself is not satisfied with his attitude and twice since 
it became fixed in the last chapters of Emmett Lawler he has 
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tried to break away from it. _/arnegan was an attempt to write 
a saga which failed because it had a picaresque subject. Jarne- 
gan left the penitentiary good saga material, but Hollywood 
ruined him. The final chapters of his story are as weird as the 
closing scenes of Jonathan Wild the Great, and they ought to be 
read as satire on Hollywood. Taken seriously as realism, they 
become sheer farce. As satire, they have poetic qualities, for 
Tully wrote them with strong feeling and rare inventive faculty, 

Old Hughie Tully in Shanty /rish is another attempt to es- 
cape from romanticized realism. Hughie is only a sketch, but 
he has character. Like Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, he had ‘‘one 
great quality—detachment. He did not live to please others,” 
His opinions are devastating and he is an artist in their expres- 
sion. Like Alice of Bath, he is almost as great a story-teller 
as he is a philosopher, and his tales are pure poetry. Tully sets 
him in a world of fake supermen and fake victims of the envir- 
onment of an Ohio small town, the Lawlers and the Tullys, his 
relatives. He has no more to do with them, however, than the 
poetic faculty in Jim Tully which created him has to do with 
the literary tastes to which they owe their existence. 


Merritt Y. HuGHEs. 


University of California. 


BETRAYAL IN LENT 


With best intentions in the world 
We have surrendered for a brief 
Season cards, cigarettes, or sweets, 
Grave in our dimity belief 


The flesh is cancelled. So, we sip, 
Respectable, our demitasse 

This afternoon, while He looks on— 
The Christ we limn in the stained glass. 


EuGene M. Kaypen 

















IS POETRY A LIVE ISSUE IN THE SOUTH? 


There is nothing so easy as the making of statements, and 
nothing so difficult as disproving them—except proving them. 
Unfortunately the latter is rarely demanded and the burden of 
proof is put upon the defendant. 

When Mr. Mencken sent forth his first volume of Prejudices 

he made the statement that editors seeing a postmark south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line threw the manuscript in their trash 
basket, and that was the end of it. The fact this was not true 
had very little bearing upon the case; indeed I am not prepared 
to say that such was not the case, but Mr. Mencken had no 
proof other than that he was an editor, the Smart Set being his 
rather wabbly ship to carry him over the high seas of contro- 
versy. As a matter of fact he was friendly to southern poets; 
Lizette Reese and John McClure appeared more frequently in 
the pages of the Smart Set than did poets of the north and west. 
Mr. Mencken went a step further and said that the south was 
the Sahara of the Bozart (spelling is his), and smacked his liter- 
ary lips unctuously over the ‘‘wise crack’. I donot think that the 
statements had any permanent effect either upon editors or 
poets but it did breed a few skeptics who have delighted to be 
weak copies of Mencken and cry in the market place against 
southern writers. 
‘: It seems ridiculous to ask the question is poetry a live issue 
today, in the light of present conditions and contemporary 
southern poets. Yet it is a question that must be answered and 
the answer proved. Beside the fact that southern poets are 
among those who are best known nationally, today there is a 
curious undercurrent impossible to trace to its source that is 
flowing a little more warmly in critical circles. There is a pat- 
ronizing patting on the back of southern poetry as if to say 
“you may be still a weak child, but you are improving’’. 

In the fall of 1928 The Bookkeeper, who resides at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in an official capacity, wrote with his 
old vigour (that vigour which had its birth in the middle west) 
of the decadent poetry of the south. He published in the Vir- 
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ginia Quarterly a scathing article on southern writers. He has 
his favourites among southern writers. There are a few who 
appear in the Virginia Quarterly, although such distinguished 
poets as Mary Sinton Leitch, Mary Brent Whiteside, and Vir. 
ginia Stait have never been able to convince the editor of their 
worth. The Bookkeeper has written laudatory articles of other 
members of the faculty of his University and published them in 
the Southwestern Review, of Dallas, Texas, also a university 
quarterly. There seems to be some good in Nazareth, if care. 
fully winnowed and garnered in granaries approved by these 
self-appointed appraisers of southern literary values. 

Suddenly with the new year there was a change of opinion in 
The Bookkeeper; he announced that the south was having a 
poetic renaissance, a little to the amusement and much to the 
amazement of those who are writing here today. The change 6f 
mind was swift and sure: one asks the question, what brought 
it about? Nothing had happened out of the general run of lit- 
erary work in the south, for the growth has been steady and 
strong. Did someone whisper to The Bookkeeper that a change 
of mind was coming: that the south would perhaps contest the 
popularity of New York and the middle west? 

There is no more distinguished writer of verse in America, or 
for that matter England, today than William Alexander Percy 
of Greenville, Mississippi. His style is as pure as was that of 
Keats; his influence is classic; his lines are as stark and full of 
meaning as were those of the Greek poets. He moves on the 
even tenor of his way, unmindful of critics, neither striving for, 
nor especially desiring, publicity; an artist who writes because 
he must, a philosopher who dreams and then galvanizes his 
dreams into living things of great beauty and often of profound 
passion and high emotional experience. His spirit is Greek; his 
thought is modern; he writes in the vibration of his own time; 
his reactions are those of a scholar who is also an original 
thinker and he writes from the fullness of life. 

In Florida, Vivian Yeiser Laramore is making poetry that 
throbs and sings; she has a distinct lyric gift and is untroubled 
by critics or jibers. Mary Brent Whiteside of Atlanta is a 
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well known in England as in America; like Will Percy she is a 
classicist and her art is restrained and delicate, with the strength 
of steel wire. 

John McClure of New Orleans even has the approval of Mr. 
Mencken, and moreover he richly deserves it. 

Nashville, Tennessee, has been a rich soil for the revival of 
southern poetry. John Crowe Ransom writes with blood and 
bone; he builds his poems with sinews and muscle; he has 
something to say that is new in poetry and he says it with fresh- 
ness and confidence. Allen Tate (who with Mr. Ransom was a 
founder of Zhe Fugitive, that excellent magazine of verse, now 
gone the way of so many small magazines that lacked the sup- 
port of those who should have been interested in poetry) has 
done some very good work, though lacking in Mr. Ransom’s 
originality; young Robert Booker Hunt’s verse is full of promise 
and he is finding recognition in Zhe Nation and other well 
known magazines when he is scarcely out of grammar school. 

Baltimore only can vie with the Delta, crying a Lizette 
Reese for a Will Percy. Miss Reese has written poetry for 
forty years. Her first book appeared in 1887; since then she 
has had six slender volumes and a volume of Selected Verse 
brought out by Doran three years ago with credit to author and 
publisher. Miss Reese is a master of that fine art, the stark 
line, and her lyrics shine with a splendor equalled probably by 
but one poet writing in the English language, A. E. Housman. 
She has done more for the tradition of poetry than any other 
poet of our day; perhaps of any in American literature. Sally 
Bruce Kinsolving, transplanted from Virginia, is another well 
known Baltimore poet, and the Poetry Society of Maryland 
does much to foster poetry and make it a part of the life that 
goes daily on swift wings in a busy city. 

Leigh Hanes, a Virginian, makes exquisite nature lyrics. 
Caroline Giltinan, a Philadelphian by birth but now a member 
of the Virginia Poetry Society, writes from Virginia. Virginia 
Stait, a nom de plume for a writer of mystic loveliness and high 
emotional expression, goes on her quiet way in Gordonsville, 
with the mountains for her inspiration and the sea calling her 
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ever and again. Virginia Lyne Tunstall and Emma Gray Trigg, 
both young poets, write from Richmond and are writing better 
and better as the years pass. Mrs. Tunstall’s book, A White 
Sail Set, speaks for itself with a charm and clarity as well as 
lyric perfection that is like a wing against the sky. Mrs. Trigg 
is less in the convention and much of her poetry grows from her 
experiences in music, and her lovely voice transmutes it into 
song as she reads. 

In Norfolk, where the Lyric is published by a group which 
calls itself The Poets’ Club, there are a number of earnest 
workers, who are also excellent poets. Chief among them is 
Mary Sinton Leitch, with two successful books to her credit. 
Her philosophy and her exquisite technique make her poems 
crisp and virile; she takes life into her hands, unafraid of liv- 
ing, and the result is a poetry of passion and reason, a rare 
combination, and a convincing one. 

Frances Dickenson Pinder, onetime of Florida, is a poet of 
mystic shadows; of lovely lines; of swift impressions. Her 
verse is always distinguished; there is never a mediocre line. 
She is an artist of penetrating strength, eager flights, quick 
withdrawals and great restraint. The Johnson sisters, Josephine 
Johnson and Julia Johnson Davis, have done and are doing fine 
work; the former has a special gift for poignancy in the lyric 
and sonnet forms; for eagerness towards unexplored life, for 
tenderness to suffering and understanding of the lost and sor- 
rowing of the earth. Mrs. Davis is especially successful in her 
negro dialect poems and in her lyrics about her little son; she 
has a sure touch and a confidence in her experiences which she 
transmutes into poetry that is alive and charming. There are 
several young poets in this group; Helen Waller, Margery 
Howells, Larry Hornthal, all showing promise and meeting with 
some success in marketing their verse. This needs must be a . 
poet’s thought, for without audiences poetry would of necessity 
become stagnant and finally die. 

Perhaps the most promising poet in Virginia is Francis Clai- 
borne Mason, who was the 1928 winner of the Yale Younger Series 
contest and his hook, 7his Unchanging Mask, was issued with 
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the Yale Press imprint. He is a member of the Norfolk 
group but is at present at the University of Virginia taking 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree. His poetry is sharp and vivid; 
sometimes even bitter; he has caught the feeling of people 
who pass and he has made them into unforgettable pictures. 
His sonnets will bear comparison with those of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson and his lyrics have a tang and rhythm all their 
own. He has the fearlessness of Cale Young Rice, who continues 
to write in his own inimitable way from Kentucky. 

Like Mr. Mencken and his satellites, I have made statements 
and I needs must offer proof of them. Four years ago the Poetry 
Society of Virginia offered its first prize. No inhibitions of 
locality were put upon the contestants; north or south, east or 
west, was welcome to compete and they accepted the challenge. 
Two winners of recent Pulitzers were in the race; over five 
hundred manuscripts were received and after the weeding out 
of those that did not conform to the specifications there were 
still over two hundred to go to the judges. Those judges were 
chosen from magazine editors, university professors, and poets, 
one of each, and all of unquestionable reputation, The prize 
was awarded to Beatrice Ravenel of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and I have waited until now to mention the Charleston group of 
writers; Charleston was the first city in the south to have a 
poetry society. Mrs. Ravenel, DuBose Heyward, and Josephine 
Pinckney are today outstanding American poets, with books to 
their credit which prove their worth. Perhaps Zhe Arrow of 
Lightning by Beatrice Ravenel is the best; rich with an almost 
tropical loveliness, throbbing with life, chiselled like a statue. 
When her poem, Poe’s Mother, was awarded the prize the 
judges had no idea who was the author. The Poetry Society of 
Virginia took the stand that poetry must be judged on its own 
merit and that the judges must stand free from all prejudices, 
so all poems are sent anonymously and there is no damning 
postmark to tell the tale of mailing, for they are opened by a 
committee and the name in the small sealed envelope is seen by 
no one until the last judge has rendered his opinion. 

In 1927 there were two prizes; one for a sonnet sequence and 
one for a lyric. The judges were all editors of the best maga- 
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zines; all live in New York; none had any idea of the poet's 
identity. The prize for the sonnet sequence was awarded to 
Mary Brent Whiteside of Atlanta for Again Sappho, and the 
lyric prize went to Vivian Yeiser Laramore of Miami, Florida, 
In this contest there were poets from all over the United States 
and at least one from England. In 1928 the prizes were offered 
as in the preceding year for a sonnet sequence and for a lyric, 
The judges were again chosen from the editors of the best maga. 
zines. The lyric prize was awarded Mary Coles Carrington of 
Richmond, Virginia. The sonnet sequence prize was difficult 
to decide upon: the judges read and re-read many times, so 
close were the marks between three sequences. The decision 
was finally rendered and it is a matter of interest that each of 
the three judges chose a different sequence for first place, but 
every judge gave one of the three places to these three sequences, 
The final judgment gave first place to Sammy Summers by 
Francis C. Mason, with Driftage by Frances Dickenson Pinder 
and Fire by Mary Sinton Leitch tying for second place. There 
was such a small margin between the first and second choice 
that the donor of the Mary Selden Gillmor prizes, Mr. William 
Selden Grandy of Norfolk, offered a second prize to be divided 
between the winners of second place. Of these poets, Francis 
Mason, Frances Pinder and Mary Sinton Leitch are members of 
the Poets’ Club of Norfolk. Their poems were unsigned; in the 
competition was a recent winner of the Pulitzer prize and many 
other nationally and internationally known poets. It would ap- 
pear that southern poets are at least writing as well as poets 
dwelling in other sections of this big country. 


Another phase of poetry as it regards southern writers is seen 
in the New York group, where many poets from the south have 
thrown in their lot. Hervey Allen, while a Pennsylvanian, 
wrote from Charleston, South Carolina; he was associated with 
DuBose Heyward in his first book and was the first winner of 
the Blindman prize, which took its name from his poem. It is 
at least fair to hazard the opinion that he would probably not 
have written poetry without the influence of the poetry group of 
Charleston, for he is now devoting himself to prose entirely. 
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Roselle Mercier Montgomery, twice winner of the Poetry Society 
of America prize, lives in New York but is a Georgian and this 
influence is seen in her delightfully racy negro dialect poetry, 
as her classic training is reflected in her translations from Hor- 
ace and her sonnets, which find their inception in the Homeric 
legend. Henry Bellaman, born in Missouri, has spent a large 
part of his life in Columbia, South Carolina, and went to New 
York to take charge of the Juilliard Musical Foundation. Pri- 
marily a musician he writes with a rhythm that is sure and 
melodious. His last book, 7he Upward Pass, is an exquisite 
and widely varied collection of poems which one finds it impos- 
sible to ‘criticise, for his lines are stark and pure; his music is 
unfaltering; his ideas are original and fresh and he not only 
has something to say but says it. He is essentially uninfluenced 
by his residence in New York; he writes in the same manner 
of his early poems; he has a certain style in free verse that is 
tempered by his musical knowledge and never drops into prose, 
that fatal weakness of so much free verse. His poems in the 
conventional form are finely executed and his spirit is courage- 
ous, fearless, and soaring. 

My own feeling is that poetry should not be sectional except 
for the values accrued from a local influence and a raciness 
which is begotten only by knowledge of one’senvirons. For 
example the negro dialect is of great importance in poetry of 
the south; it writes into the poetry a certain quality that is of 
the soil, just as the New England dialect makes for a freshness 
and vigour in poetry written in that section or the breezy lan- 
guage of the west. gives to the poetry of Bret Harte. So far as 
any judgment of a poem goes it is fallacious to reckon its local 
inception. Poetry must stand alone as foetry for the ultimate 
judgment. It must besincere; it must be effortless in its re- 
sult, no matter what its writing may have cost. The tools must 
not be seen. It must be wrought in secret and brought to light 
only when it has been brought to perfection. 

Let us have done with such terms as Poets of the South 
and Poets of the North; Poets of the West and Poets of the 
East. It is enough that the title to poet may be won; it is 
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enough that a poem is good or bad. Let poetry be judged on 
its own merit and let that merit demand sincerity of feeling and 
the fine art of writing in expression. Let the poorly written 
poem die on its own doorstep even if it has a good idea; no good 
idea will really die; another poet who is also a good writer will 
take up the idea and make of ita living flame. Let the poet 
learn how to write; that seems to be the crying need of poets 
today. Some have something to say and know how to say it; 
hundreds of students graduating from the colleges today know 
how to write; it is part of their training, but they have nothing 
to say. That happy person who has something to say and 
knows how to say it is the poet for whom we have eyes to read 
and ears to hear. Let that be the standard for editors and let 
it be the goal for would-be poets. Let us not encourage the 
young poet too much; if he has it in his soul it will break 
through the ranks of discouragement and if he has it not let it 
die in its birth struggle rather than add to the vast pile of 
mediocre verse that is being flooded upon the world today. 
Poetry is the breath of literature as well as its fine flower; but 
it must be poetry that is sincere and vigorous; it must be built 
with red blood and firm flesh upon sinews that are as strong as 
steel. The poet must know all there is to know of technique; 
he must be willing to work as hard as a day labourer; he must 
be willing to wait and while waiting to strive for better under- 
standing, before recognition is gained. It is a fallacy thata 
desire to write, a sheet of paper and a sharp pencil are all that 
are needed. To write poetry worth the public’s notice one 
must suffer and slave alone. Loneliness is essential to the poet; 
sorrow, his own or some other human’s, is essential. Only 
from the heart can a poem be born; only out of nights and days 
of work and longing can the poet triumph. Only when restraint. 
that ineffable attribute of the artist, has been earned at a great 
. price may the poet fare forth into the light. 

It is poetry with which we are concerned; too much is said 
about the poets; their dwelling places are as nought; by their 
fruits ye shall know them. 


VIRGINIA TAYLOR McCormick. 











HORSES TO HIS CHARIOT 
An EpIsopE IN THE Lire oF Doctor JOHNSON 


Every one knows the occasion when Doctor Johnson refused to 
bandy civilities with his sovereign. Equally familiar is the his- 
toric love-feast at Messrs. Dilly in the Poultry when Johnson 
roared as gently as any sucking dove at his mess-mate, the famous 
—not to say infamous—Mr. Wilkes, while the watchful Boswell 
like a safety fuse was ready to short-circuit these two human 
dynamos if the current generated became dangerous. But even 
Johnsonianissimi seem to flounder vaguely when reminded of the 
clash between the Doctor and the Man Who Put Horses to His 
Chariot. 

It was no ordinary occasion. Bosweil himself declared it to 
be the only instance in the whole course of Johnson’s life “when 
he condescended to oppose any thing that was written against 
him”. For, however volcanic by nature, he hardly belonged to 
the genus irritabile of writers. “Never let criticisms operate upon 
your face or mind,” he once wrote Mrs. Thrale. “The blaze of 
reputation cannot be blown out, but it often dies in the socket.” 
But this, as I said, was no ordinary occasion. It was no frontal 
attack on Johnson’s reputation. Such he would have endured 
in secure silence. It involved no less than an insidious assault 
on what Boswell calls, “that elegant and popular beverage”, TEA. 
And Johnson, we all know, was by his own confession, “‘a hard- 
ened and shameless Tea-drinker”’. 


I 


In 1755, a well-to-do merchant of London, Jonas Hanway, set 
out with a party of ladies and gentlemen on a pleasure jaunt by 
“yatch” and barge from Portsmouth to Kingston upon Thames. 
Outwardly the trip was uneventful. There were no moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field, it seems, other than the loss of a pet 
monkey. Country seats were visited en route. At Southampton 
heads were duly wagged at the younger generation: “the bathing 
vestments, intended for the ladies, being flounc’d and pink’d”. 

But mighty oaks from tiny acorns grow, as the sententious 
Jonas Hanway would say. For he was something of a philoso- 
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pher. To the seeing eye nothing is trivial, not even the bathing 
vestments of Southampton. Moreover, Jonas was “in a mood to 
scribble” as he confesses. (When was he not, we wonder?) Be- 
hold, therefore, in due time a bulky quarto volume with one of 
those imposing and comprehensive title pages so dear to the 
eighteenth century : 


A Journal of Eight Days Journey from Portsmouth to 
Kingston upon Thames; through Southampton, Wiltshire &c. 
with Miscellaneous Thoughts, Moral and Religious; in a 
Series of Sixty-four Letters: Addressed to two Ladies of the 
Partie. To which is added, An Essay on Tea, Considered 
as pernicious to Health, obstructing Industry, and tmpover- 
ishing the Nation: With an Account of its Growth, and great 
Consumption in these Kingdoms. With Several Political 
Reflections; and Thoughts on Public Love. In Twenty-five 
Letters to the Same Ladies. 


It was the distinguished fate of this omnium gatherum of mor- 
ality, health and politics to be reviewed (anonymously) by the 
two who were to become perhaps the foremost men of letters of 
their day—Johnson and Goldsmith. Neither had fully arrived, 
of course. Both, as it happened, were then engaged in hack-work 
for the magazines. Goldsmith, quite unknown, was living “the 
first floor down the chimney” in literary servitude to editor Grif- 
fiths of the Monthly Review when called upon to notice Hanway’s 
Journal for that publication. “The art of placing trite materials 
in new and striking lights, cannot be reckoned among the excel- 
lencies of this Gentleman,” he admits in his review. The author 
“takes every opportunity...to indulge his propensity to moral- 
izing.... The appearance of an inn on the road, suggests to our 
Philosopher an eulogium on temperarice; the confusion of a dis- 
appointed Landlady gives rise to a Letter on Resentment ; and the 
view of a company of soldiers furnishes out materials for an Es- 
say on War. But he seems to reserve his powers till he comes 
to treat of TEA.” 

Then follows a quotation regarding the pernicious effects of 
.tea-sipping on the human system, and the reviewer concludes with 
a common-sense shrug of the shoulders: 


Yet after all, why so violent an out-cry against this devoted 
article of modern luxury? Every nation that is rich hath had, 
and will have, its favourite luxuries. Abridge the people 
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in one, thev generally run into another; and the Reader may 
judge which will be most conducive to either mental or bodily 
health: the watery beverage of a modern fine Lady, or the 
strong beer, and stronger waters of her great-grandmother ? 


All very calm and judicial. Evidently Goldsmith’s own habits 
and feelings were not involved. Now if the attack had been di- 
rected against the wearing of bloom-coloured coats. ... 

With Dr. Johnson it was different. His first notice of the 
book in the Literary Magazine was inocuous enough, however. 
It consisted chiefly of an extract from the Essay on Tea. Knowing 
his habits of reading, one suspects that he got little farther than 
the title-page. But from the very start, it seems, Johnson blun- 
dered. A few days later, he received a note from the author in- 
forming him that he ought to have waited for a more correct 
edition—(the first was for private presentation only). This “pro- 
hibition was rather too magisterial”, Johnson later remarked 
in summing up the case. But let it pass. Hanway is “punctually 
obeyed”. Silence ensues while the world waits for the more cor- 
rect edition. It appears some months later, duly corrected—and 
of course augmented by the indefatigable Jonas—‘“and yielded up 
by the author to the attacks of criticism’. They are not long in 
coming. In the Literary Magazine for May, 1757,—two months 
before Goldsmith’s article—Johnson (who perhaps had read far- 
ther by this time) renews the onslaught. With mock decorum 
the olive branch is first offered for past offences: ‘We had no 
desire to offend him, and if his character may be estimated by his 
book, he is a man whose failings may well be pardoned for his 
virtues.” Insidiously, however, the attack begins: 


He shall find in us no malignity of censure. We wish 
indeed, that among other corrections he had submitted his 
pages to the inspection of a grammarian, that the elegancies 
of one line might not have been disgraced by the improprieties 
of another; but with us to mean well is a degree of merit 
which overbalances much greater errors than impurity of 
style. 


Christian forgiveness has its limits, however, when it comes to 
wanton assaults on Tea: 


We shall now endeavour to follow him regularly through 
all his observations on this modern luxury ; but it can scarce- 
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ly be candid, not to make a previous declaration, that he is 
to expect little justice from the author of this extract, a hard- 
ened and shameless Tea-drinker, who has for twenty years 
diluted his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant, whose kettle has scarcely time to cool, who with Tea 
amuses the evening, with Tea solaces the midnight, and with 
Tea welcomes the morning. 


The summary of the essay which follows, however, is singu- 
larly restrained for so abandoned a tea-sipper. A few errors of 
fact or reasoning are exposed and the encyclopedic scope of 
Johnson’s mind fresh from dictionary-making illustrated in the 
process. (“Ink may be made of any ferrugineous matter and 
astringent vegetable, as it is generally made of galls and cop- 
peras.”) But for the most part, Hanway’s hysteria is left to de- 
feat itself. Johnson need only quote him: 

Methinks there is not quite so much beauty in this land 
as there was. Your very chambermaids have lost their bloom, 
I suppose by sipping Tea. Even the agitations of the pas- 
sions at cards are not so great enemies to female charms. 
What Shakespeare ascribes to the concealment of love, is in 
this age more frequently occasioned by the use of Tea.... 
The careless spending of time among servants...is often 
fatal: the nurse frequently destroys the child! the poor in- 
fant being left neglected, expires whilst she is sipping her 
Tea! 
And more in what Johnson calls the “pathetick strain”, highly 
peppered with italics, and calculated to produce a “handkerchiefly” 
feeling, as Richardson puts it. 

But mild as was the review as a whole, there were indiscretions. 
Johnson’s remarks on the Foundling Hospital, for instance. Han- 
way, for reasons that will shortly appear, had eulogized its Board 
of Governors for providing at least one house of refuge from a 
tea-sipping, gin-tippling world. But however successfully the 
reverend Governors had guarded their young charges from Tea 
and Gin, they had, it seems, shamefully neglected their souls. He, 
Johnson, in person had catechized the children not long since and 
“found not a child that seemed to have heard of his creed, or the 
commandments”. (Were Ursa Major’s magisterial appearance 
and booming questions calculated to jog the juvenile memory, we 
wonder?) Now Jonas, it happened, was one of the same Gov- 
ernors who, according to Johnson, let infant souls drift unin- 
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structed to perdition. Indeed the Foundling Hospital, but recently 
re-organized, was his pet charity. And as to infant souls—well, 
was not he later to become one of the first organizers of the Sun- 
fecis that his rule of silence might not have been violated, had not 
day School movement ? 

‘As usual Jonas turned to the solace of print. Unfortunately, 
his communication to the Gazetteer on this occasion has not yet 
come to light. But we may piece together its general purport 
from Johnson’s own reply which soon followed. Johnson was 
informed, it seems, that his charges against the Foundling Hos- 
pital were incredible, foolish, and malicious; that the Governors 
of this institution were above suspicion (was not he, Jonas Han- 
way, one of them?) ; that the reviewer seemed to forget that he 
was addressing “an important member of an important corpora- 
tion” —indeed one who could “‘put horses to his chariot”. One can 
imagine the mutterings of “too, too, too”, when this extraordinary 
communication was brought to Johnson’s attention. Still, one 
Hanway considerately added that it might be wise to consult one’s 
safety when talking of important corporations. Safety—this to 
Johnson! To the one who so soon was to defy the threats of a 
Macpherson. Who feared only death, solitude, and his inner self. 
Safety—prudence— lest important members of important cor- 
porations, gentlemen who put horses to their chariots.... 


It is observed in the sage Gil Blas, [begins Johnson in the 
next number of the Literary Magaszine| that an exasper- 
ated author is not easily pacified. I have, therefore, very 
little hope of making my peace with the writer of the Eight 
Days Journey.... I supposed myself at liberty to tell my 
thoughts upon it, as upon any other book, upon a royal man- 
ifesto, or an act of parliament. But see the fate of ignorant 
temerity! I now find, but find too late, that instead of a 
writer whose only power is in his pen, I have irritated an im- 
portant member of an important corporation; a man who, 
as he tells us in his letters, puts horses to his chariot... . 

There are only three subjects upon which my unlucky pen 
has happened to venture. Tea; the author of the Journal; 
and the Foundling Hospital. 

Of Tea what have I said? that I have drank it twenty 
years without hurt, and therefore believe it not to be poison: 
that if it dries the fibres, it cannot soften them; that if it con- 
stringes, it cannot relax. I have modestly doubted whether 
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it has diminished the strength of our men, or the beauty of 
our women; and whether it much hinders the progress of 
our woollen or iron manufactures; but I allowed it to be a 
barren superfluity, neither medicinal nor nutricious, that 
neither supplied strength nor cheerfulness, neither relieved 
weariness, nor exhilarated sorrow: I inserted, without charge 
or suspicion of falsehood, the sums exported to purchase it; 
and proposed a law to prohibit it for ever. 

Of the author I unfortunately said, that his injunction 
was somewhat too magisterial. This I said before I knew 
that he was a Governor of the Foundlings; but he seems in- 
clined to punish this failure of respect, as the czar of Muscovy 
made war upon Sweden, because he was not treated with 
sufficient honours when he passed through the country in 
disguise. Yet was not this irreverence without extenuation. 
Something was said of the merit of meaning well, and the 
Journalist was declared to be a man whose failings might well 
be pardoned for his virtues. This is the highest praise which 
human gratitude can confer upon human merit; praise that 
would have more than satisfied Titus or Augustus, but which 
I must own to be inadequate and penurious, when offered to 
the member of an important corporation. 

I am asked whether I meant to satirize the man or criticize 
the writer, when I say that /re believes, only perhaps because 
he has inclination to believe it, that the English and Dutch 
consume more Tea than the vast empire of China? Between 
the writer and the man I did not at that time consider the 
distinction. The writer | found not of more than mortal 
might, and I did not immediately recollect that the man put 
horses to his chariot. 

.[ am yet charged more heavily for having said, that 
he has no intention to find any thing right at home. I be- 
lieve every reader restrained this imputation to the subject 
which produced it, and supposed me to insinuate only that 
he meant to spare no part of the Tea-table, whether essence 
or circumstance. But this line he has selected as an instance 
of virulence and acrimony, and confutes it by a lofty and 
splendid panegyrick on himself. He asserts, that he finds 
many things right at home, and that he loves his country al- 
most to enthusiasm.... The love of our country, when it 
rises to enthusiasm, is an ambiguous and uncertain virtue: 
when a man is enthusiastick, he ceases to be reasonable, and 
when he once departs from reason, what will he do but drink 
sour Tea? As the Journalist, though enthusiastically zeal- 
ous for his country, has with regard to smaller things the 
placid happiness of philosophical indifference, I can give him 
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no disturbance by advising him to restrain even the love of 
his country within due limits, lest it should sometimes swell 
too high, fill the whole capacity of his soul, and leave less 
room for the love of truth. 

Nothing now remains but that I review my positions con- 
cerning the Foundling-Hospital. What I declared last month, 
[ declare now once more, that I found none of the children, 
that appeared to have heard of the catechism. It is enquired 
how I wandered, and how I examined? There is doubtless 
subtilty in the question; I know ‘not well how to answer it. 
Happily I did not wander alone; I attended some ladies with 
another gentleman, who all heard and assisted the enquiry 
with equal grief and indignation. I did not conceal my ob- 
servations. Notice was given of this shameful defect soon 
after, at my request, to one of the highest names of the so- 
ciety. This I am now told is incredible; but since it is true, 
and the past is out of human power, the most important cor- 
poration cannot make it false.... His argumentation being 
somewhat enthusiastical, I cannot fully comprehend, but it 
seems to stand thus: my insinuations are foolish or malicious, 
since I know not one of the Governors of the Hospital; for 
he that knows not the Goveriors of the Hospital, must be 
very foolish or malicious. 

He has, however, so much kindness for me, that he ad- 
vises me to consult my safety when I talk of corporations. I 
know not what the most important corporation can do, be- 
coming manhood, by which my safety is endangered. My 
reputation is safe, for I can prove the fact; my quiet is safe, 
for | meant well; and for any other safety, I am not used to 
be very solicitous. 

[ am always sorry when I see any being labouring in vain; 
and in return for the Journalist’s attention to my safety, I 
will confess some compassion for his tumultuous resentment ; 
since all his invectives fume into the air, with so little effect 
upon me, that I still esteem him as one that has the merit 
of meaning well; and still believe him to be a man whose 

failings may be justly pardpned for his virtues. 


IT 


Dr. Johnson’s only other recorded utterance concerning the 
man who put horses to his chariot is to the effect that “Jonas ac- 
quired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it all by 
travelling at home”. He referred to an earlier book of travels 
which had already enjoyed some vogue before the appearance of 
the unfortunate Eight Days Journey. 
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For Hanway did not belong to Goldsmith’s race of travellers 
whose “whole lives passed away between the fireside and the easy 
chair”. He had seen the world as few of his day had seen it. 
At seventeen he was apprenticed to a merchant at Lisbon. Later 
he acquired trading interests at St. Petersburg and set out with 
a caravan of woolen goods to open up an overland trade route 
between Russia and Persia. Rebellion broke out in Astrabad; 
Hanway—as usual a storm center—was blamed as the cause, for 
bringing so valuable a caravan there. In danger of death or of 
being carried as a slave into Turkomania, he escaped back-country, 
and, hungry and in rags, finally managed to reach the camp of 
the Shah Nadir, who was instrumental in restoring to him the 
greater part of the value of his caravan. After an adventure 
with pirates on the Caspian Sea, he returned, broken in health 
but safe, to St. Petersburg and finally, five years later, to Lon- 
don. There, in 1753 he published his Travels in a sumptuous 
edition, four volumes, quarto, at his own expense “that he might 
not lead a book-seller into an engagement to his loss”, says his 
biographer, Pugh. It was a needless consideration, however, for 
the work appears to have reached a fourth edition. But before 
we take leave of our traveller, one glimpse of him returning 
through Germany, as he “stalks across the Scene in a pondering 
and observing manner”, is worth noting, for it is through the 
eyes of Carlyle himself. “Sir Jonas Hanway”, he becomes in 
the pages of Frederick the Great: 


In a Berlin. of such stir and splendour, the arrivals of Sir 
Jonas Hanway of the ‘young Lord Malton’...or of the 
witty Excellency Hanbury, are as nothing ;—Sir Jonas’s as 
less than nothing. A Sir Jonas noticed by nobody; but him- 
self taking note, dull worthy man; and mentionable now on 
that account.... Sir Jonas Hanway was not always so ex- 
tinct as he has now become. Readers might do worse than 
turn to his now old Book of Travels again, [not the Eight 
Days Journey!| and the strange old London it awakens for 
us.... The remarks of Sir Jonas upon Berlin,—for he ex- 
ercises everywhere a sapient observation on men and things, 
—are of dim tumidly insignificant character, reminding us 
of an extinct Minerva’s Owl. 


Except for two short trips Hanway was not to leave England 
again. He became henceforth what Austin Dobson calls “A Pala- 
din of Philanthropy”. 
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“The folly of writing, if it be one, is a folly I shall never com- 
mit again”, Hanway wrote upon the completion of his foreign 
Travels. His works subsequent to this remark numbered seventy- 
three, exclusive of communications to the newspapers. He seemed 
indeed to be engaged in what Goldsmith calls “an epidemical con- 
spiracy for the destruction of paper”. Manuals of Devotion for 
soldiers, for seamen, for apprentices, for servants; Thoughts on 
the Uses and Advantages of Music (“He had not even a distant 
idea of harmony”, confesses his biographer) ;Thoughts on the 
Proposed Naturalization of the Jews; a Plan for an Uniform 
Pavement of the Streets; another for “the encouragement of the 
breed of seamen”; a recipe for “the most proper Bread to be 
assizd for General Use’—no matter what the occasion, the om- 
niscent Jonas was equal to it. Verily he knew not Lamb’s “twi- 
light of dubiety”. 

He was indefatigable in relief work. French prisoners in 
England, British troops overseas, poor blacks in London and 
equally black chimney sweeps’ apprentices or “climbing boys” 
(of whom he wrote A Sentimental History)—all were indebted to 
his pen or purse. Is there a fire in Montreal? Jonas starts a 
subscription for the benefit of the sufferers, and sends in addition 
two fire engines, and a marble bust of George III, thus uniting 
art, patriotism, and the business of living in one magnificent 
triplicity. 





Sir Jonas, Carlyle had called him, inaccurately but with true 
instinct. For there was commonly a touch of the grand manner 
in this Paladin of Philanthropy. A sort of Ambassador of the 
Lord, an Envoy Extraordinary, hedged with that divinity which 
Virtue brings. “Somewhat too magisterial” he had seemed to 
Johnson, you remember. And not unnaturally so, for Special 
Couriers on Errands of Virtue are apt to expect right of way 
over the ordinary amenities of life, and resent checks to their 
progress. 

Take, for example, the delicate question of book publicity. Of 
all Hanway’s writings I suspect Virtue in Humble Life was his 
favorite. It consisted of a series of dialogues “amidst rural 
scenes” between Thomas Trueman, a farmer, and his daughter 
Mary. “We are now met to talk seriously” begins Farmer True- 
man on page one, and talk seriously they do (in the augmented 
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second edition) for nearly one thousand quarto pages, double 
column. To stimulate circulation (in the interest of piety) there 
flows from the pen of Jonas a splendid eulogy, which he begs his 
friend Mrs. Montagu to send to a certain newspaper for publica- 
tion. But let Mrs. Montagu’s letter to her sister tell the sequel: 


Poor man, he never knows when to have done when he 
is talking of himself. I cd not answer it to my conscience 
to let him expose himself by making a most elaborate pane- 
gyrick on his book. He says in his letter to me that he will 
appear very vain to me; alas, he wd appear so to the whole 
world, for no one cd imagine the panegyrick of the work to 
be any other than the Identical Jonas Hanway the author of 
it; the Book is a well meaning honest book and may be very 
usefull; but he praises the style for its elegance, and says 
many unnecessary things in its commendation by which he 
wd incur much ridicule. He is a most benevolent worthy 
man, and I could not bear his exposing himself to the scof- 
fers.... Homer cd not have said finer things of the Odyssy. 


Sut “never despair” is his motto, painted indeed on his chariot. 
Pocketing his modesty in the cause of virtue, Jonas inserts a 
“panegyrick” of his work in the book itself. Virtue in Humble 
Life, it appears, is a favorite of Thomas Trueman and his daugh- 
ter Mary. And the virtuous farmer, with a memory worthy of 
Macaulay, quotes in e.xtenso puffs from the Monthly and the Crit- 
ical Reviews, together with a poem from “‘a female hand” on the 
virtue of the author, and a letter to a Baronet “from a Lady of 
fortune” calling it a book worthy to be perused by princes as well 
as servants. “Is it a world to hide virtues in?’, as Sir Toby says. 

Of Hanway’s connection with the Foundling Hospital we have 
already spoken. Equally earnest were his efforts for the new 
“Magdalen Charity for Penitent Prostitutes”, opened in 1758, 
the first institution of its kind in England. Fashionable London 
(including Horace Walpole himself!) crowded its galleries to 
watch the Magdalens at their prayers. Indeed the “unfortunate 
female” was a familiar literary character during the third quarter 
of the century,? and many were the novels in the “Magdalen 





* See his letter of 28 Jan., 1760, describing such a visit with a party of 
ladies. 


*E.g. Johnson’s “Misella”, Rambler, Nos. 170, 171, 
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stile”. Hanway, never content with the sentimentalist’s “silent 
trickling tear”, sought in more practical fashion to “do something 
towards the restoration of Halcyon days, in behalf of these young 
women”. Besides helping to organize the institution and soliciting 
subscriptions, “Mr. Hanway took great delight”, writes his biog- 
rapher, “in entertaining the women who had left the hospital and 
settled in life, at his own house; he encouraged their visits, in- 
quired their manner of life and gave them his good advice, and, 
to show his sincerity, always accompanied it with a small present.” 

He was no dilettante slum worker. Again and again he “ex- 
posed his tender lungs to the pestilential air of the workhouse 
sick-wards”. When his accounts of the amazing conditions among 
the infant parish poor were disbelieved, he promptly published 
the names of every parish officer, irrespective of rank, under 
whose charge many infants had died by neglect. He had a knack 
of getting things done. “Opposition served but to increase his 
industry.” 

But Time is no respecter of important members of important 
corporations. If Jonas Hanway is known at all today he enjoys 
a shadowy fame first as the opponent of Dr. Johnson. And sec- 
ondly as “the first man who ventured to walk the streets of Lon- 
don with an umbrella over his head”. Heretofore it had been.a 
womanish implement, as this satirical notice in the Female Tatler 
for December 12, 1709, would indicate: 


The young gentleman belonging to the Custom House, that 
for fear of rain borrowed the umbrella at Will’s Coffee 
House in Cornhill, of the mistress, is hereby advertised, that, 
to be dry from head to foot on the like occasion, he shall be 
welcome to the maid’s pattens. 


But Jonas was a cosmopolitan and a common-sense rationalist. 
“It is an honor to be singular in some instances”, he once declared. 
So, like an Oriental potentate, Jonas cleaves the London drizzle 
amid the jeers of chair-porters and hackney coachmen (who had 
good reason to distrust the innovation) with unfurled umbrella. 
No ponderous cane-ribbed, oiled-cloth affair, this. But pure silk, 
befitting his dignity as merchant-traveller. Common-sense won, 
as it usually does. “After carrying one near thirty years, he saw 
them come into gencral use”, records biographer Pugh trium- 
phantly. He had at least one fellow-pioneer, however,—John 
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Macdonald, the literary footman, the same who chanced to catch 
the last words of Sterne as he lay dying at his lodging in Bond 
Street. He, too, we read in his extraordinary Memoirs, at the 
risk of life and limb, trudged the streets on his master’s errands 
under the opprobrious umbrella. 

But perhaps even more courageous was Hanway’s stand in the 
matter of vails-giving or tips to servants. This custom had risen 
to absurd heights. Few could afford to dine with the great. At 
a card party it was customary to buy the very card pack from the 
servants (at two or three times its worth), and even, on sumptu- 
ous occasions, the candles and coals that were used. Of so ir- 
rational a convention as vails-giving Jonas could not fail to 
disapprove. Behold him proudly facing the enemy: 


It seemed a little hard, at first, to be considered as a for- 
cigner, or as one ignorant of his own Country. ..but I have 
often felt a kind of triumph in adhering to my own principles, 
when I have marched through a double Row of powdered 
Gentlemen, with as little apprehension that I was doing 
wrong, in keeping my hands out of my pockets, as when I 
waik in St. James’s Park, the Trees being covered with Frost. 


But even heroes of old had their vulnerable spots. Jonas feels 
constrained to add naively: 


When I have dined, where there have been only female 
Servants, my partiality for the sex has induced me sometimes 
to drop a Shilling, especially if a Girl has been young and 
handsome: and I justified the action with this reflection, that 
I should be glad to see her in a condition to be happily mar- 
ried to some honest man, that her beauty might not prove 
her bane. 


Yes, Jonas Hanway was, in eighteenth century parlance, de- 
cidedly an “original”. There was, for instance, his house in Red 
Lion Square, “decorated with paintings and emblematical devices, 
in a style peculiar to himself”. (He was always fond of em- 
blems.) To further conversation in slack-water moments when 
guests were assembling for cards, the wall of his drawing-room 

‘ was hung with the portraits of six of the most celebrated beau- 
ties, ingeniously joined by a carved and gilded ribbon or scroll, 
bearing lines in praise of beauty. Above was a statue of Humil- 
ity; below hung a mirror slightly convex so that the lady gazing 
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therein saw herself of a size with the portraits. Round the frame 
of the mirror were painted the awful words: 


Wert thou, my daughter, fairest of the seven; 
Think on the progress of devouring Time, 
And pay the tribute to Humility. 


Into this mirror doubtless the penitent prostitute whom he delighted 
to entertain, as well as the “virtuous fair’, was inveigled to look. 


But let us, too, play at emblems for a moment in summing up 
this Man Who Put Horses to His Chariot. He drove a curiously 
assorted team: Vanity and Virtue were their names. And yet 
withal an efficient, well-matched pair, for under his guidance they 
stepped out with a will. Johnson was never quite able to tame 
those unruly horses which were the discordant elements of his 
nature. Reason and Emotion, Common-sense and Imagination, 
Dogma and “Scruples”, Subordination and Insubordination—with 
such a stable runaways ever threatened. No wonder those ses- 
sions of the Literary Club were prolonged far into the night, for 
what solitude had to offer him readers of the Prayers and Medi- 
tations will guess. 

It was not so with Jonas Hanway, untroubled by such complex- 
ities of character. Consciousness of virtue gratified his vanity, 
vanity but served to urge him to greater feats of virtue or prac- 
tical piety. It was all very simple—and gave one that “sweet 
soothing of self-satisfaction” of which Lamb speaks. Not that 
one need impugn his sincerity. Nobody seems ever to have ques- 
tioned that. But Benevolence is seldom over-curious as to motive 
or probes deeply the realm of the subconscious. 

Perhaps Mandeville was right when he scandalized the pietists 
of the eighteenth century by his remark that virtue without self- 
interest does not exist. And yet it is Johnson himself who un- 
consciously summed up the case for his opponent, Jonas Hanway, 
although he applied his remark not to him, but to Mrs. Montagu. 
Some one (probably Boswell, who had little love for the lady) 
suggested that her generosity was mere vanity. Johnson, ever 
tolerant toward human failings, replied: “I have seen no beings 
who do as much good from benevolence, as she does, from what- 
ever motive.... No, Sir; to act from pure benevolence is not 
possible for finite beings.” 
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But let not Johnson’s charity outdo our own: Hanway was “a 
man whose failings may be justly pardoned for his virtues”, he 
had said. And if Jonas was somewhat over-endowed with a con- 
sciousness of virtue, and lacking in a sense of humor, this was but 
symptomatic of the age’s newly awakened social conscience. “If 
I were to name any reigning and fashionable virtue in the present 
age, I think it should be charity,” wrote Goldsmith in 1762. And 
being fashionable and new, it indulged in the satisfactions of sen- 
sibility and the luxury of woe. lew, like Sterne, knew how to 
cultivate the perspective of a smile. 

Joseru Eres Brown. 

Princeton University. 


AUTUMN IMPRECATION 


May we be blind to beauty! May this bond 
Of well-remembered moments break, and swing 
Us pendent in tall chaos, who were fond 

(The old earth’s way) to fancy we could bring 
Apples to Eden, see the sun more fair 

By this our candle-spark of loveliness, 

And track our lissome hunger to its lair, 
Redundant beauty to her last recess. 


Late winds in autumn indolently wringing 

Music less brittle, from the beckoning bough 
Where last leaves nod, than was our earlier singing, 
Than is the tremor of love’s gamut now, 

Shall harp recessional for our ancient mirth 

While last songs slumber in the chords of earth. 


FRANCIS CLAIBORNE MASON. 
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MAYFAIR VERSUS ACADEME 


THE PRIMARY OBSTACLE TO EDUCATION 


“Too many men are going to college,’’ complains President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth; ‘‘we are in need of a new technique,”’ 
writes President Marion Coats of Sarah Lawrence College; 
“should the colleges educate?’’ asks Mr. Johnson; the student 
activities, confesses President Angell of Yale, are due to the 
fact that the college has not furnished channels adequate to 
“drain off all, or even the larger part, of the available energies 
of its students’’. Such statements as these, selected at random 
from the abundance of current criticism, have, despite their 
seeming diversity, one thing in common that is of pregnant sig- 
nificance: they all start from a fundamental dissatisfaction with 
certain conditions now prevalent in the educational world. On 
the material side the growth of Academe in the last twenty 
years has been sufficiently stupendous to satisfy the most exuber- 
ant of boosters. Endowments, buildings, enrollments have at- 
tained, in the aggregate, gargantuan dimensions; curricula, in 
the large institutions at least, resemble for comprehensive diver- 
sity the gigantic displays of the urban department stores: there 
is something for every taste and for every purse. In short, to 
judge exclusively by size, the conventional standard of success, 
the educational trust is approaching the millenium. This mush- 
room growth in visual prosperity has, however, not gone forward 
unchallenged. To the contrary, the unexampled physical expan- 
sion of the higher institutions would seem to have engendered 
a corresponding distrust of their validity that has kept pace 
with the material development. 

If we are to believe the honest as well as intelligent members 
of Academe, all is not right in the college world,—there is some- 
thing unpleasant in the state of Denmark. This concordance 
of disapproval on the part of the best minds in the business 
ceases, unfortunately, the moment the question arises as to the 
nature of the trouble. All admit that the colleges are not ful- 
filling their avowed purpose, but no two agree upon the cause 
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for this failure. Some put it down to mere numbers: the larger 
the enrollment, the greater the proportion of the unfit. Others, 
notably the experts in the psychology of education, attribute it 
to defective methods of teaching. Still others place the blame 
upon the spirit of scientific determinism that has smothered all 
enthusiasm. For even the most confirmed of pedants will not 
deny, in his moments of candor, that the present undergradu- 
ate’s major interests are not in his studies; he does not go to 
class with gute the zest with which he treks to the foot- 
ball field, or the movie theatre. Indeed, the American university 
of today presents, from the detached angle, the unique picture 
of a market place where the buyer, after putting down his 
money, concentrates all his efforts upon getting cheated out of 
the actual, if not official returns. 

When a prominent college executive spoke recently of the un- 
desirable professor as the one who ‘kills off the interest’ of his 
students, he indulged in a characteristically academic assump- 
tion, the romantic assumption that the average student is the 
possessor of any ‘interest’ at the outset. In other words he at- 
tacked the vexing problem of education from the traditional 
premise that the average boy or girl’s presence on the campus 
is to be attributed primarily to intellectual curiosity. How fal- 
lacious such a premise is, only the worst type of academic mind 
could refuse to perceive. It is, as a matter of fact, just this 
sort of reasoning that strengthens the apostles of boosting and 
service in their contemptuous pity for the ‘high brow’. They 
can see perfectly clearly, if he cannot, that it is not the bland- 
ishments of the curriculum that swell enrollments. To the con- 
trary, it is no secret, outside of certain solemn circles, that in 
the eyes of the representative undergraduate the class-room 
activities hold the paradoxical position of thorn upon the aca- 
demic rose. In other words, the fundamental difficulty which 
all institutions of learning have to face is precisely the one they 
all refuse to face, the ‘incuriosity’—-to borrow Bossuet’s term— 
of their students. 

The average boy, as everybody knows (from parents to deans) 
but nobody wants to admit it, the average boy harbors no burn- 
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ing desire to learn those things that tradition prescribes for the 
class-room. Only the fiercest and most persistent of pressures will 
make him apply his faculties to the hated business, and he does 
it, at the last, with sulky reluctance. All educators are con- 
fronted by this apathy, but instead of attacking the formidable 
obstacle at its roots, they spend countless hours and innumer- 
able dollars in pompously futile effort to blight its flowers. That 
they should be guilty of so palpable a hypocrisy is but natural; 
they shut their eyes to the truth with instinctive accord, for the 
truth is damaging to their self-sufficiency. The normal under- 
graduate has no more interest in the curriculum than has the 
normal alumnus. Both look upon it, and the things it stands for, 
as beneath the serious consideration of ‘he-men’. One never 
hears of indignation meetings on the part of prominent gradu- 
ates because their institution has been beaten in the last Rhodes 
Scholarship contest. One does not read in the papers of peti- 
tions from wealthy alumni for the resignation of the professor 
of physics because none of his students have been mentioned in 
the ‘Revue Scientifique’. On the contrary, there is a general 
indifference, in and out of college, toward all such activities, — 
everyone is aware of it to some degree, but no one will speak of 
it openly, for, paradoxical as it may sound, both Mayfair and 
Academe agree (if for different reasons) that the truth upon this 
point is indecorous. 

Propriety forbids any shirt-sleeve discussion of the problem 
because of the awkward fact that the representative college 
man’s ‘incuriosity’ toward intellectual pursuits rests, not upon 
apathy, but upon contempt. We balks at the lure of mental 
activities not primarily because he is indifferent, but because 
he /ooks down on such activities. In other words, there is a 
sharp cleavage, in the public esteem, between the status of the 
things that the ‘intellectual’ holds sacred and the things that all 
other people admire. Right here, whether you like it or not, is 
the gist of the whole business. All the systems in the world, 
the preceptorial method, the ‘laboratories’ of the educational 
psychologists, the new alignments of ‘majors’ and ‘minors’, of 
‘hours’ for ‘graduation’, the disciplinary tactics of registrars, ad- 
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visors and deans, all will fail, and fail, as they have, ignomini- 
ously, to combat the encroachment of ‘student activities’ so long 
as the undergraduate refuses to respect the pursuits which the 
class-room represents. In other words, the only hope of genu- 
ine progress in the domain of education implies a courageous 
concentration upon the fundamental difficulty: Mayfair’s super- 
cilious attitude (open or covert) toward Academe. 

To deal with this intriguing problem is, on the other hand, 
no easy proposition. Indeed, whatever chance there may be of 
ultimate solution resides in a careful investigation of the cause 
for this piquant attitude. There will be, I am well aware, pom- 
pous scholars who will resent such an inquiry as ‘undignified’: 
the answer to this position (the curse, by the way, of our pro- 
fession) is that nothing of any value in human accomplishment 
was ever started by ‘dignity’. There will be others, I feel cer- 
tain, who will look upon it as frivolous. To them the reply of 
Shaw’s barrister is indicated: ‘when the frivolous questions 
have been settled, the serious matters will take care of them- 
selves’. Finally, there will be plenty to say that they have 
known it all along, but that nothing can be done about it. No 
retort to this objection, it should be evident, is required. For, 
however one may view the difficulty, no intelligent person will 
deny that if a boy despises a thing, the first step in the process 
of awakening his interest in that thing will be to overcome his 
disdain for it. Now, the unpalatable fact that the rank and file 
of Mayfair draws this sharp line of demarcation between the do- 
ings of Academe and its own activities will be found, I believe, 
to rest upon a very ancient distinction, the invidious distinction 
between exploit and drudgery. 

In prehistoric times the division of human energies, if one 
may trust the anthropologists, was nicely adjusted. The man, 
by virtue of his sex, arrogated to himself the predatory pursuits 
of hunting and fighting; to the women he turned over the seden- 
tary occupations, cooking, care of children, and all the rudimen- 
tary domestic labors. Although both types of activity were 
necessary to the preservation of the race, the fact that hunting 
and fighting involved risk inclined people to look upon them as 
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worthier than those occupations which did not partake of this 
titillating uncertainty. Those who exercised these predatory 
pursuits acquired, for that very reason, an especial considera- 
tion, they attained a higher position in the community than 
those who did not. There soon grew up, in consequence, a 
social differentiation based upon the invidious distinction be- 
tween the active and the sedentary, between exploit and drudg- 
ery. In the earliest periods of the species, this social cleavage 
coincided pretty closely with the cleavage of sex, for the man’s 
occupations, while equal to the woman’s in usefulness, had the 
additional virtue of being considered nobler. 

As the race advanced, however, inventive genius looked about 
for other domains wherein to disport besides the predatory, and 
to this search for new fields of expansion must be credited, 
among the other arts, the creation of the alphabet. With this 
discovery, that permanence could be given to speech (as well as to 
form), a new group gradually differentiated itself from the other 
members of the rudimentary social system. The personnel of 
this group (being inventive) were men, but inasmuch as their 
work was sedentary, they became, as a result, the target for a 
distinction more invidious even than that applied to the women. 
In the eyes of the warrior or hunter the unadventurous nature 
of the scribe’s calling, reinforced by its seeming absence of prac- 
tical value, and by the fact that he was a man to boot, relegated 
him to a position, in the social scale, of peculiar anomality. 
This brutal disdain was at the same time accompanied by a kind 
of uneasiness, the discomfort which the simple mind always ex- 
periences in the presence of the complex mind. The scribe 
(later the ‘clerk’) soon came to be considered, by chief and 
henchman, by baron and churl, a particularly distasteful para- 
site: his work was, from their point of view, effeminate, mys- 
terious and useless, and this attitude was reinforced by the 


codperation of the women, who had their own reason for disfavor. . 


But brains have proved as indomitable as brawn, and the man 
of intellect has fought steadily for recognition. He has had his 
moments of triumph, too: the ages of Pericles, of Augustus, the 
Renaissance, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and these 
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periods of intermittent success have, despite the intervening 
Dark Ages (past and present) helped to better his position in 
society. The value of intellectuality has, in consequence, risen 
in public esteem until Academe has forced upon Mayfair the 
acceptance of literacy (the lowest form of mental proficiency) as 
one of the admission requirements, not merely to practical 
‘efficiency’, but also to social standing. In other words, it is 
no longer considered comme t/ faut to be unable to read, write 
and figure. 

Gratifying as all this indubitably is, the odd fact remains that 
notwithstanding these triumphs, the man of books has failed to 
better his re/ative status in the community. For whereas in 
medizeval times the letters of the clerk were held either danger- 
ous or effeminate, today the ideas of the intellectual are felt to 
be either disquieting or impractical. If it is no longer deemed 
‘smart’ to be unable to read, it is still considered (in some cir- 
cles) bad form to be able to think. The specialist in mentality 
stands, in fine, precisely where he did in the twelfth century: 
when he does not enhance amusement with light fictions, or 
comfort with practical inventions, he is either a joke or a men- 
ace. How very alive this composite distaste still is, the stereo- 
typed pleasantries anent the ‘absent-minded professor’ on the 
one hand, the periodic investigations of alleged ‘‘Bolshevik”’ 
tendencies in university faculties on the other, will amply sub- 
stantiate. 

Better proof could with difficulty be found of the stability of 
the core of human nature as opposed to the multitudinous changes 
on the surface than this, for the present day superciliousness of 
the predatory group (and its retinue) toward the ‘high brow’ is 
quite obviously the descendant of the invidious distinction be- 
tween the adventurous and the sedentary that crystallized in the 
(temporally) remote era of barbarism. And not only has this 
- proposition persisted, but its corollaries have also endured, in- 
deed have to some extent supplanted the mainithesis. That is, 
those goods acquired by predatory activities have, from the 
earliest periods, been more highly prized than have been those 
produced by creative activities. Wealth, in short, is admired 
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today for precisely the same reason that it was in prehistoric 
times; to the untutored mind it is the symbol, not of creation, 
put of coertion, for of the two factors that constitute virility, 
the urge to make and the urge to destroy, it is the latter that 
has, by virtue of the attendant risk, exerted the more powerful 
appeal. Those things, in consequence, that have been obtained 
by the destruction of life or prestige have, from time immemo- 
rial, received the deeper veneration. 

Now, it is precisely this invidious distinction in favor of ex- 
ploit which, it should be evident, is at the bottom of the average 
student’s incuriosity. He has no compelling interest in the 
curriculum simply because the type of activity which it presup- 
poses represents, in his eyes, the sedentary, the unadventurous, 
the feminine occupations, as opposed to the predatory, the 
noble, the virile pursuits. Brought up in an atmosphere of hustle, 
boosting, hard competition, he has from earliest infancy been 
surrounded by just those influences most conducive to fostering 
his already strong ‘penchant’ for the he-male-man virtues of co- 
ercion and exploit. Whether in the fields of commerce or indus- 
try, the names that he hears lauded belong, not to the ingenious 
creators, but to the cunning competitors. It is not the inventor 
of a novel principle, but the super-middlemen who usurp the 
idea to crush each other that extort the popular yodels. Such 
being the case, it is inevitable that the average boy, seeing 
where all the plaudits go, should arrive upon the campus well 
stocked with prejudice in favor of coercion as opposed to cre- 
ation. 

That he comes to the campus at all is due, as I have said, to 
Academe’s success in forcing upon Mayfair the propriety of that 
slightly higher symbol of literacy, the A.B. But this victory, 
flattering at the first glance, turns out upon examination to be 
of a Phyrric nature. The average American views the degree 
as a social necessity and little more; he must have it, if he is 
to be accepted by exclusive clubs er big firms, just as he must 
wear a collar. Inasmuch, therefore, as the value of the A.B., 
like the collar’s, is to his mind negative rather than positive, it 
follows that he determines tacitly to buy the commodity at the 
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lowest possible figure. Now it so happens that the degree, un- 
like other forms of merchandise, exacts a composite price, part 
money and part work. This curious feature is additionally 
spiced by the fact that of these two portions of the price, the 
one that admits of elasticity in the payment is the one precipi- 
tated into terms of work. Foiled in his desire to strike a sharp 
bargain on the ‘terrain’ of tuition (which is fixed), the student 
veers naturally to that other portion of the price, the curriculum. 
Oddly enough, this portion is of such a nature that it can accom- 
modate two of his deepest instincts, his iove of leisure and his 
hatred of drudgery. In other words, his laziness that, in this 
case, prompts him to get something for nothing (by haggling 
over the work) coincides with his social contempt for the work 
itself. Study, being sedentary, as well as laborious, he has a 
double reason for detesting it, but since he must do it, why not in- 
fuse some spice into it by transvaluing it into terms of the pred- 
atory, by gambling on putting forth the smallest amount of the 
awful activity that will ‘let him through’? That such is his 
inmost attitude all, I believe, who have been to college, will 
admit. No student ever brags about getting high marks. To 
the contrary, he feels called upon to apologize for such prowess. 
On the other hand, every one can, I think, remember plenty of 
instances where men have boasted of their smartness in ‘getting 
by’ this or that course, and of finding an enthusiastic audience. 
When I was in college the thing to do, if one aspired to dis- 
tinction in the class-room, was, not to make the ®BK, but to get 
on probation. And this attitude was but natural in that, from 
our point of view, the man who achieved it, embodied risk, ex- 
ploit, adventure, whereas the ®BK man personified timidity, 
subservience, drudgery. We tolerated the latter with manly 
condescension, but the probationer had all our respect. The 
hearty slap on the back was for him, the jokes in the comics 
.favored him, and if by a coincidence of luck, nerve, and inge- 
nuity, he passed at the end, he was a hero. 

It should be obvious then, from the foregoing, that no valid 
progress is possible until the fundamental superciliousness of 
Mayfair toward intellectuality is modified, and it must be 
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equally obvious that it will not be modified until something sen- 
sible is done about it. True, the stupendous growth of ‘student 
activities’ is beginning to force academic attention upon the 
problem, but, as yet, educators have failed to screw up their 
courage to the point where they will face the horrid fact. They 
still hide behind their dignity; all along the line they continue 
to attack the difficulty by timid methods, by half-hearted or ob- 
solete manceuvres. 

The didactic or apologetic manner assumed by ®BK spokes- 
men or ‘commencement’ orators when referring to intellectual 
activities is no more calculated to arouse public respect for them 
than are the standardized formule for making them easy, so 
untiringly offered by the education ‘experts’. Nor has the prac- 
tice of awarding the degree ‘with distinction’ been more suc- 
cessful. Mayfair, as we all know, still refuses to accord the 
owner of an ‘honor’ A.B. the same consideration that it bestows 
upon the owner of a Rolls-Royce. And the explanation of this 
discrimination is no mystery, for the ‘honor’ A.B. implies ,to the 
man in the street, a past of unadventurous activity (study), 
whereas a Rolls-Royce presupposes a past (on the part of some- 
body) of predatory activity. In other words, the degree cum 
laude typifies the wrong kind of ‘conspicuous consumption’ (to 
borrow Mr. Veblen’s clever term), the conspicuous consumption 
of drudgery rather than of exploit, and it fails, quite naturally, 
to engender much fervor. 

Now it is not the purpose of this essay to offer a panacea for 
so serious a situation. The existence of the universal remedy 
in any domain, physical or psychic, is nothing more nor less 
than a popular mirage. On the contrary, the only possible solu- 
tion of the dilemma under discussion will be the Asiatic solu- 
tion. To any moral question the Oriental offers the answer of 
personality. You can make a man accept your beliefs if you 
can make him accept you. Here, if anywhere, is the way out 
of the difficulty. What is needed behind the desk is not a bet- 
ter type of /eacher, but a better type of man. If the student 
admires the master personally, he will automatically include in 
his admiration those things which the master professes. This 
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sounds platitudinous enough, and yet it is far from being so, 
Indeed, the man who can, behind the desk, awaken a respect 
equal to the respect achieved by the captain of industry is clearly 
a rare individual. And yet there have been (and are) some who 
have come perilously near to this chefd’wuvre. That they are 
still so few in the profession—especially in our country—is a 
problem of sufficient complexity to warrant a separate article. 
The matter of moment here is the need for a wider recognition 
of the primary obstacle to education, Mayfair’s superciliousness 
toward intellectuality, and its concomitant preference for the 
predatory over the creative pursuits. Until that uncomfortable 
psychic fact is resolutely faced, the present pedagogical vaude- 
ville will go merrily on, the curriculum will continue to embody, 
in undergraduate eyes, that piquant paradox, the scenario of the 
commedia dell’ arte, the libretto for the grand opera of athletic 


and social ‘higher education’. 
Francis A. WATERHOUSE. 
Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


EPITAPH FOR WANDERERS TO READ 


Here dwelled one whose loneliness foretold 
His long still vigil with the silent tomb, 

A watcher without eyes, a listener 

With deafened ears, an exiled wanderer 
Forgetful of his ancient home, the womb. 
Flowers and incense, letters bright with gold 
None of these proclaim he once lived here 
Of all this wilderness inheritor, 


Of all this pathless waste the only heir 

But only these few words spilt on thin winds 

That soon will vanish in your distant minds 

When you are lost and scattered everywhere ; 

He lived alone here once for a short season 
These rain-greaved stones survive to tell the reason. 


MERRILL Moore. 
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ROSSETTI AND THE IVORY TOWER 


It is no longer a compliment to call a work of art Pre-Raphael- 
ite. The word has had a hard life, and worn many disguises. 
The Victorians, suspicious of every novelty, were loath to praise 
until Ruskin had discovered moral values in it. The Decadents 
found it of an odd and pagan flavor that was quite un-Victorian. 
But modern usage, swayed neither by its morality nor its im- 
morality, dismisses it as scarcely worth analysis. To call a 
work of art Pre-Raphaelite now means that its emotion is weakly 
amorous, its coloring at best a bright wash without nuance, its 
lines hesitant and effeminate, its design not only obvious but 
obviously affected and in its mild way theatrical. The word is 
now used to condemn what Rossetti and his followers did. It 
fails to remind us any longer that it was coined to mark what 
Rossetti and his friends intended to do. But it remains evident 
that Rossetti was the apostle of a movement which insisted upon 
moving in its own direction. 

In Rossetti’s relation to this strangely disorganized but per- 
sistent movement is to be found the clue to his work and the 
secret of what must be called his failure. However much Rus- 
kin sought to emphasize its accurate technique, its fidelity to 
nature, Pre-Raphaelitism was at bottom only the evidence of a 
religious movement. It was an attempt by Anglican Christian- 
ity to convert art to the glory of religion, as the church in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance had done. Younger brother 
to the Gothic revival in architecture, it was fostered in the gen- 
erous arms of the Oxford Movement. This ecclesiastical dis- 
turbance was propelled by an explosive mixture of scientific 
method and romanticism. To the romantic material of me- 
dieval Christianity it applied the power of logic, the deductions 
of biology, by a clever twist the very idea of progress. At an 
earlier period, the Puritans, who had been logical without being 
romantic, had ignored or destroyed art. The Wesleyans, roman- 
ticists without the gift of logic, had been satisfied with the 
frenzy of their own emotions and had neglected both art and 
science. But the Tractarians, whose emotion craved the mould 
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of a system, were not without a sense of form. Too antiquarian 
to admire the ruins of churches, they sought to restore and imi- 
tate. Earlier Romantics, like Byron and Shelley, had perhaps 
been driven into their atheism by the indifference of a more ro. 
mantic religion. The new zcalots, who were wiser, cordially 
advanced their hand. And so youths at Oxford who had artistic 
ability, like Morris and Burne-Jones, first thought to become 
priests and then joined a movement for the revival of 
religious art. 


Pre-Raphaelitism had already started in the less ecclesiastical 
London air, where, so potent are religious movements, it was 
already insisting that art should turn pious. Its beginning was 
suspiciously wholesome and methodical. It seized upon the 
soundest technical principles in England. It espoused fidelity 
to nature, honesty of workmanship, the tradition, half-literary 
in its origin, not of Turner but of Wordsworth and of Constable, 
the technique not of Turner but of Turner as Ruskin supposed 
him to be. But since religious painters can scarcely be content 
to record the landscape round about them, these principles were 
transformed into a demand for the accurate convincing repre- 
sentation ofa religious idea through the medium of a scene. Tra- 
dition dictated that the scene should ordinarily be an historical 
one. Like Raphael, the Pre-Raphaelites dedicated themselves 
to illustration of the Bible story. They hoped to paint in the 
direct and simple way of Raphael’s predecessors. But their im- 
mediate inspiration was an unsuccessful and literal-minded elder 
painter in England, named Brown. It was too much for them. 
In spite of Rossetti, most of the school remained faithful to 
Brown’s example. The days of Romanticism were past. A low 
form of logic and not romance won out among them. Brown’s 
Elijah and the Widow's Son they admired because the cord- 
supports along the stair-case were archeologically correct. Gen-_ 
erally, as in Holman Hunt’s Hireling Shepherd, their intention 
was moralistic rather than archeological. But the attacking 
wolves, the neglected sheep, and the shepherd that neglected 
them to flirt with a girl, were literally painted from contempo- 
rary models in clean costumes, They were determined that 
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their lesson should not be ignored. Watts wrote that the painter 
should call forth noble aspirations, condemn ‘‘in the most tren- 
chant manner’’ prevalent vices, warn ‘‘in deep tones against 
lapses from morals and duties’. 

But nothing Victorian is quite so simple and plain as this. 
Pre-Raphaelitism was also Victorian in its unstable transitional 
nature. The conscious will of the little band of artists made it 
for the time a movement. But there seemed to be no essential 
elements within them demanding to be welded into a unity. 
Archeological painting, it is true, is what the Pre-Raphaelite 
fidelity to nature properly encouraged. The movement there- 
fore represents the final decay in England of both historical and 
genre painting under the stimulus of organized Christianity. But 
the other, the romantic, motive was always craving expression 
And, true to the disintegrating character of Victorianism, instead 
of seeking expression through this love of accuracy, it sought only 
to contradict or escape from it. Hence, though Watts’s outlines 
were perceptible enough, his color was shimmering and senti- 
mental, and his intention loosely allegorical. In such pictures 
as Hope he literalized the vague religiosity of the period. Mil- 
lais was scrupulously detailed in his drawing, but his themes, 
like the Ophelia, were insipid propaganda for traditional senti- 
ments clustering about the idea of innocent virginity. To their 
credit, two painters resisted this seduction of art by a popular 
religious revival. One of them, and the greater as an artist, 
cut the Gordian knot by abandoning human figures altogether, 
and limiting himself to pure design. The wall-paper, the bind- 
ings, the tapestries, the furniture of William Morris testify to 
what Pre-Raphaelitism could accomplish when logic was imposed 
upon romantic feeling and the artist’s energies were applied to 
their proper field of esthetic design. 

The other painter was Rossetti. But if Morris fortunately 
was unable to draw any animate figure, giving over the task to 
a subordinate when it could not be escaped, Rossetti was by 
temperament able to center his attention upon nothing but the 
alluring figures of women. Of all the group, his was the dis- 
position in a literal sense most Pre-Raphaelite. But it paid 
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obeisance to a secular Italy mirrored in the sonnets of Petrarch 
and Dante, and not in the austere piety of Florentine painting, 
In response to the demand, however, he started bravely upon 
the painting of religious pictures. He chose the most ortho- 
dox of subjects, the Virgin Mary, and the most innocent of situ. 
ations, her girlhood, before she had experience of the divine 
love. It was natural that she should have no more of divinity 
about her than is usually associated with girlish innocence, 
But incontestably this innocent and human appeal was in a 
strange way also sexual. Her naiveté abounded in awakening 
instincts of love. She awaited the bridegroom’s coming, ‘‘ecce 
anctlla domint’’, and one wondered if she was always certain of 
his divine intentions. In reality she was certain of nothing but 
her instincts. Emotions which she scarcely yet recognized 
were already moving her and craved some dark uncertain reci- 
procity. They would fill experience with such ecstasy as could 
not know an earthly lover from a heavenly when he came. 
Clearly Rossetti’s Madonnas would be no Virgins. They would 
be absorbed in the experience of love rather than in displaying 
on their iaps the Son of God. 


~ In Rossetti the emphasis of Pre-Raphaelitism had subtly 
changed. He had emphasized the human, the secular and erotic, 
shell in which the divine spirit might ensconce itself. And now 
in his own career, came a further subtle shift of values. Instead 
of stressing the secular in the religious, he began to find a re- 
ligious element in the erotic. The experience of love became 
the revelation of a natural religion. It was a Socinian heresy 
which Protestant England could not be expected to recognize, 
to which indeed the romantic tradition had given the sanction 
of its orthodoxy. Victorian critics and public, ignorant of stand- 
ards, susceptible to any spiritualized emotion, only confused by 
Ruskin’s practical and moralistic dogmas, became admirers. 
Before long Rossetti was painting Venus and Lilith, though not 
in compromising situations. And truly there was nothing im- 
moral, nothing even actively erotic, in any of Rossetti’s paint- 
ings. It might have been a husband and not a lover that had 
fled. And the ladies, though still amorous, were adequately 
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clothed, if only for the boudoir. Since they were seated pensive 
and alone, or even when, in herds, they gazed wistfully with 
vacant eyes out of the canvas, they were doing no harm, and 
surely, whatever emotions might throb within them, they were 
thinking of nothing at all. The bright colors of these pictures 
were distracting. Vases, mirrors, chairs were recognizable by 
outline. Vacant spaces were stuffed with conventionalized 
flowers, now frank and flat, now conscious of their beautiful 
curves. What more could be wished? Rossetti was the most 
fascinating painter of his school. And so today the term ‘‘Pre- 
Raphaelite’ has no ecclesiastical connotation whatever, but 
awakes instead an image of Rossetti’s languid heroines. 

Yet heresy lurked behind their complacent faces. What the 
Victorians took for spirituality was their obsession with the 
memory of love. Their portraits were never complete by them- 
selves. The interest of the pictures was always somehow else- 
where, in a second person not present, in some relationship im- 
plied, but not expressed. When what these women felt, when 
especially the feelings they aroused, when, worst of all, the rela- 
tionships which in the pictures seemed always just past or hope- 
fully to come, were transferred into another medium, they stood 
forth with shocking clarity. In Rossetti’s poems the absent 
male of the pictures became the spokesman, and the duality of 
love was made inescapably vivid. When in 1870 a mass of them 
were thrown upon the public in a volume, the more pious critics 
rebelled. Rossetti was established as a dangerous poet. But 
the Victorian public seems never to have sensed the relationship 
between his sonnets and his pictures. 

It is probable Rossetti himself not only sensed the connection 
but was appalled that any one could have escaped it. It is 
equally plausible that Buchanan’s review gave him for the first 
time a consciousness of his relation to the world about him. He 
realized that he had walked away from his fellows of the Broth- 
erhood. Worse still, he realized that they showed little dispo- 
sition to change their course and follow him. It seemed that 
the public too had deserted him in mid course. Dismally he 
began to feel that perhaps something was wrong with his work, 
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Deserted without and within, he faltered. More truly of him 
than of Keats may it be said that he was prostrated by the at- 
tack of a reviewer. He had been called the founder of a fleshly 
school of poetry, he who had made a religion out of love. The 
statement was more than he could bear. He had lost a beauti- 
ful wife and golden-haired lovers. The flash of energy and lead- 
ership in the early Pre-Raphaelite years by 1870 had become a 
youthful memory. Now co-operation, admiration, were denied 
him. His will crumbled. He meditated suicide. He was 
shaken by hallucinations. He left London and tried the uncon- 
genial novelty of country life. The doses of chloral frantically 
increased. Misanthropy deepened. His state became too con- 
fused for any resolute action. One could not even credit him 
with the energy for posturing. He was hopelessly sincere. 

His distressful self-examination never ceased. And it was 
never successful. If the poetic gift continued to spurt within 
him, it was by no aid of the will. Now and then it brought up 
fragments of poems which his mind, restlessly conscientious, 
kept remoulding into a perfection of form that would not emerge. 
His brother has written that he constantly revised poems over 
a number of years, and that the revision was generally for the 
worse. He never outgrew the confusion of ideas and emotions 
which had made Hand and Soul so ominous a manifesto of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement. But he never gave way either to the 
demand for a poetry which ignored the physical basis of love. 
In his constant attempt to elaborate his idea, to emphasize his 
point by heaping metaphors, whatever of vitality there was in 
him was defying alike his crumbling personality and the hypoc- 
risy of his age. But remaining true to his virtues only magnified 
their entanglement with his defects. This is the insoluble 
dilemma of Rossetti’s personality as it was of Coleridge’s. Out 
of the confusion of youth, no essential seed developed into ma- 
turity. Disintegration continued, perhaps became self-conscious 
and aggravated by Buchanan’s review. And it is all there is to 
analyze. 

For this reason, probably, the intellectual side of Rossetti’s 
poetry has received scant attention. The process of thinking is 
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at least one possible consequence of a tendency to order amongst 
our emotions. At first sight this tendency to order seems pres- 
ent in Rossetti’s poems. If Soothsay is taken by itself, though 
it is near to doggerel as poetry, it gives a respectable solution 
of the chief problem of Victorian thought. It accepts the 
agnostic position in the quarrel] between science and religion by 
virtue of the simplest expedient. It is humorously character- 
istic of Rossetti’s self-absorbed indifference to the Victorian 
scene. He would do away with the quarrel by abolishing its 
causes. For neither science nor religion did the poem show any 
respect. Without a quaim of conscience or a gleam of humor, 
the poet stated the solution toward which Arnold vainly strug- 
gled. He held both science and religion to be uselessly meta 
physical. They were concerned with ends and origins. Rossetti 
would rely upon the immediate. Like the Epicurean Greek, he 
would take his comfort and his truth from the normal function- 
ing of his senses in immediate experience. What man craved 
was not an abstract and complete knowledge of the world, but 
the perception of beauty in specific objects, especially the per- 
ception of the all-absorbing beauty of love. If the experience 
was acute enough to register itself in poetry, man had attained 
as complete an ecstasy as he should desire. 

Unfortunately, it was this very ecstasy that Rossetti constantly 
sought and could rarely find. The emotional aspect of his fail- 
ure must be examined later. But intellectually he was by no 
means as sure of himself as the sibylline couplets of Soothsay 
declared. There is evidence enough that Rossetti was astonish- 
ingly indifferent to science. Content with appearances, he felt 
it quite irrelevant to insist that the earth revolved about the 
sun. But his rejection of Christian orthodoxy, which might 
appear less startling, must remain more doubtful. There are 
poems, indeed, such as 7he Cloud Confines, which read like sar- 
castic refutation of the orthodox trust in an eternal life. But 
the meaning of 7he Cloud Confines is elusive. Its title suggests 
a faith which the cynical tone of the stanzas cannot wholly con- 
tradict. The intermittent religiosity of his life, the crucifix 
upon his bed-room wall, white writhing ivory against a black 
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cross, forbids our taking seriously the ideas in any poems Ros. 
setti may have chanced to write. However attractive on its own 
merits the philosophy of Soothsay may be to some readers, Ros- 
setti’s emotional nature could neither free itself from metaphys- 
ical belief nor digest it. 

The deficiency, however, is by no means fatal. Despite the 
conspicuous precedents of Dante and Lucretius, no poet is obli- 
gated to realize in particular characters and circumstances a 
philosophical system. For the most part, Victorian writers 
thought they ought to. Their religiosity, whether Tractarian 
or Evangelical, had entangled them in the metaphysics of 
Christianity. But this was no longer a single system generally 
accepted by all good Christians. It had become a confusion of 
heresies, a sentimental tradition which nobody could escape and 
nobody, it seemed, but Cardinal Newman could understand. 
The Victorians wrote many poems like /z Memoriam, which 
were primarily philosophical. But they breathed more easily 
when they were dishing up fragments of belief related not to 
any system, but by an act of faith to life itself. In other words, 
they gave poetry a moral purpose and called it art for life’s 
sake, when it was really art for the sake of a dying evangelical- 
ism. Yet their deficiency did not spoil those poems in which 
they did not seek to be philosophical or moralistic. For these the 
minor and insurgent tradition of Romanticism had offered the 
Victorians its own belief. It had taught that poetry was an ex- 
pression of emotion. It had insisted that emotion originated in 
the reaction of man’s natural instincts to experience, and had 
suspected the validity of those emotions which were aroused 
instead by the impact of traditional ideas upon experience. 
Assailed by two unreconciled traditions, the one become indefi- 
nite but hallowed by time, the other immediate and feared, the 
Victorian poets could not, like Dante, fuse emotion and philos. 
ophy. They could only add the one to the other to the confu- 
. sion of both. But their success on the occasions when they left 
philosophy and its country cousin, moralizing, alone is evidence 
that the prime need of art is not to elaborate systems of thought 
but somehow to present emotion in a pleasing appropriateness 
ot design. 
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Romanticism did not, indeed, analyze to this conclusion. Its 
heritage to the Victorians was insufficient. It gave them ex- 
amples. It could give them little insight into methods. It 
could not tell them how life gets transformed into art. The 
fact was hidden from it that there are two kinds of emotion in 
every work of art. One is easily recognized. It comprises the 
emotions which form the subject matter of the artist, embodied 
in human beings and in the ideas and objects which human 
beings have made their own. The Romanticists saw rightly 
that the works of art which men agree to call great because they 
move them most deeply are fabricated of emotions which are 
themselves vital and profound. But the Romanticists never 
understood in any clear way that these emotions are not neces- 
sarily those of the artist. He may have perceived them through 
observation as well as experience. In either case, before he can 
deal with them in art, he must disentangle them from the situ- 
ations in which he found them; he must become sensitive to 
their independent values, and realize these values by returning 
the emotions once more into appropriate embodiment. It is for 
this work of combination that the subjective emotions of the 
artist are essential. His emotions are primarily intuitions of 
design among the emotions which form his ‘‘subject matter’. 
In proportion as he senses the intriguing, the complex, and as 
it must seem to him, the inevitably truthful relationships among 
the emotions which are his subject, he is capable of the fusing 
heat of composition, which according to its intensity, will define 
and realize whatever intensity isin them. But the Romantic- 
ists, who were conscious of only one order of emotions, could 
not escape the impression that art was the overflow of personal 
experience. They could only bid the Victorians live without 
inhibition and a poem might emerge, to think without restraint 
and perhaps a critical idea might come forth. Sensing intu- 
itively their technical competence, inflamed by a fresh and vo- 
racious consumption of past literature, the Remanticists burst 
into song. Even their criticism was creative, intuitional, frag- 
mentary, stimulating more questions than it answered. They 
were content that the divine fury possessed them. But the Vic- 
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torians, hunting vainly for intuitions, vacillating between their 
two traditions, had grown suspicious of the divine fury. It was 
less troublesome, less irresponsible, when domesticated by the 
stout leash of moral Jaw. In that they decided to put their trust. 

Buchanan’s attack upon Rossetti was doubtless only an evi- 
dence of this Victorian trustfulness. With the indignation of 
an outraged husband, Buchanan had censured him for exposing 
the pleasures of his sexual life. The complaint was unfair even 
on moral grounds, and it certainly sprang from no esthetic dis- 
satisfaction. But it does give a clue to the poet’s fundamental 
defect. It brings into the limelight the fact that Rossetti not 
only failed to distinguish between life and art, but, far from re- 
garding art as an end in itself, as an exponent of art for art’s 
sake might be expected to do, ordinarily made it in a peculiarly 
offensive way subordinate to life, to the necessities of his own 
life. He was a romanticist with a difference. 

Rather, let us say, he was one of the few Victorians who 
longed to be Romanticists once more. But he sought in vain 
for the divine fury. He insisted upon putting his own deep 
feelings into verse. But he was sometimes overtaken by the 
fear that he had no deep feelings to express. He tried to live 
for love in true romantic style. But the experience of love was 
disillusioning. Lovers died. Love was transient. These were 
facts a poet of his temper refused to admit. In poetry and in 
painting he sought to justify his illusions, to conjure back the 
past, to recall that he had once lived an immortal moment, sev- 
eral of them, if it mattered to be specific, but all dead. He 
utilized memory not to escape from subjective irrelevancies in 
the old experience, not to give form to an emotion through the 
perspective of the years, but because it was the only method of 
keeping the emotion alive. 


“T love you, sweet: how can you ever learn 
How much I love you?” “You love even so, 


Ah! happy they to whom such words as these 
In youth have served for speech the whole day long.” 


If a vague melancholy flavored his poems, it did not flow from 
the sadness of the original experience, but from a present mis- 
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giving that so maddeningly joyful an experience had left only 
insufficient faded bits of feeling in his memory. Sometimes 
the disillusionment came in the full swing of poetic invention. 
The sonnet called Pride of Youth opened with a confident octet. 
But the emotion suddenly vanished, and left the poet involved 
in the sestet with mere prettiness of phrase making. Gener- 
ally he was more successful in disguising emptiness of inspira- 
tion. He clutched his emotion, elaborated it in a welter of 
metaphors and comparisons lest it escape, and forgot that it had 
already escaped into the irrelevant picturesqueness of its wrap- 
ping. Mr. Baum, in his edition of the House of Life, with 
greater meticulousness than insight, has probably found too 
many examples. But Cloud and Wind is certainly one of them. 


Love, should I fear death most for you or me ? 
Yet if you die, can I not follow you, 
Forcing the straits of change? Alas! but who 
Shall wrest a bond from night's inveteracy, 
Ere yet my hazardous soul put forth to be 
Her warrant against all her haste may rue ?— 
Ah! in your eyes so reached what dumb adieu, 
What unsunned gyres of waste eternity. 
It is impossible to draw any consistent meaning from this octet. 
The psychological effect of such sonnets as this is a blur of im- 
ages, until suddenly, in some isolated phrase, which may or may 
not be pertinent, the imagination of the poet for the time drops 
into focus, and the reader gets a tangible shock of perception. 
A poem of Rossetti’s seldom gives any totality of impression. 
It was a deficiency he could not smudge out by orgies of re- 
writing. But unwilling to face reality, when he could not form- 
alize his experience, he deluded himself by perfecting a phrase 
instead. 

This was art for art's sake as the Victorians understood it. 
It was love poetry, overadorned. But they did not perceive that 
what they objected to was not the principle of over-elaboration, 
but its application to so natural, so un-evangelical, a subject 
matter. Moralistic poems, which they praised and called art 
for life’s sake, were similarly over-adorned and for the same 
reason. Though the nature of the emotion was different, they 
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were in the same way built in response to the pretense of an 
emotion or the desire for an emotion. And so, in spite of him- 
self, Rossetti was typical of his age in his ignorance of the 
function and method of art. When he came to the ivory tower, 
he found it a dark tower instead. 

It is not surprising, then, that the ideas of the baffled and the 
elusive are among those that Rossetti successfully formulated. 
In Sister Helen, love baffled turns to hate, and hate in the mo- 
ment of revenge is baffled by God’s curse. This angry trans- 
formation of love was foreign to the poet’s temperament. He 
found it in medieval legend to which he went frequently in 
hope of filling his reservoir of passion. But the idea, though 
of alarming melodramatic possibilities, perhaps for the very 
reason that it contained an emotion more positive and clear-cut 
than his own, appealed to his imagination, which stylized it in 
the appropriate grotesqueness of a ballad form and a medieval 
setting. When, however, the emotion which he found outside 
his own experience in medieval legend chanced to be agreeable or 
lacked this deliberate bafflement, it lost also its definiteness, 
and the poet wrote on and on in the hope, one suspects, of some- 
time running it down. Rossetti very seldom used an emotion at 
once so distasteful and so sharply-defined as that in Szster Helen. 

To give body to the idea of the elusive, when he recognized 
it and was willing to accept it, was more difficult and more con- 
genial. Rossetti’s subtle disintegrated temperament had ex- 
perienced and could understand it. Yet he was certainly 
unconscious of the ironic paradox of sucha triumph. His suc- 
cess in The Woodspurge was the explanation of his artistic 
failure quite generally in other works. ‘‘From perfect grief’’, 
he is here ready honestly to confess, ‘‘there need not be 

Wisdom or even memory. 
One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three.” 

An intense emotion, the poem says, seeks distraction in irrele- 
vant particulars. When the emotion fades, these irrelevancies 
are all that the memory can conjure up into specific form. The 
poem records impressively what may happen in the emotional 
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lives of many sensitive persons. It is doubtless the record of 
what took place in Rossetti’s own life. But it also tells why, 
when he tried to make poetry out of the crises of his past life, the 
crisis was always escaping from his poem, leaving him involved 
with irrelevancies. The values of life, clearly, are not those of 
art. Zhe Woodspurge, therefore, affords the clue to the failure 
of Pre-Raphaelitism and to the esthetic fallacy inherent in the 
movement of art for art’s sake, which, as I have said, however 
certain Victorians might rail against it, was the characteristic 
Victorian practice in all the arts. Form was not an embodiment 
of the idea but a distraction from it. Art for art’s sake gave a 
counterfeit substitute for art. If a poet could not handle an 
emotional state, more often if he had no emotional state to 
handle, but only the mere mood to write, the categorical impera- 
tive to promote morality, the romantic imperative to be a poet, 
he described for consolation the three petals of the woodspurge 
cup, and called it art. 

Now and again Rossetti escaped. His resolute belief in the 
sovereignty of love and his carefully moulding finger ssometimes 
caught his spirit when it was for the time no longer impotent 
and distraught. Poetry then ceased to be the mere narcotic or 
aphrodisiac for his subjectivity. The ecstasy of love, celebrated 
by the romantic poets of the Italian Renaissance whom he trans- 
lated, became sufficient as an object of contemplation. It lifted 
him above temporalities into that delicious confusion by which 
the romantic lover is intoxicated. Skepticism and despondency 
vanished. Excess of feeling created its own God and grew into 
a calm mysterious infinity, wherein the lover knew not his 
lady’s soul from her body, nor her from himself, nor their love 
from God. Heart’s Hope was his lover’s testament. 

Yet Rossetti could never be completely the mystic. His love, 
grounded in physical experience, could not absolutely detach 
itself from earth. Even in the few poems, like Heart's Hope 
and Love Enthroned, which were predominately positive and 
Optimistic, there was a trace of melancholy. Infinity did not 
quite succeed in being infinite. And the lover, who could not 
rest content with the finite, returned to earth and searched 
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through previous experiences in the vain paradoxical attempt to 
complete its meaning. 

Generally the poet acknowleged the paradox. He ceased to 
be the poet of love and became the poet of love remembered, 
which is grief. Sadly he admitted that moments, however divine 
and eternal, are but momentary. The romantic definition of love, 
he saw, was not a fact, but a delusion of our senses. This per- 
ception threw all experience into a shadow, whence memory 
alone could bring it forth. But romantic love, though wisdom 
might have found it delusive, remained the body’s supreme de- 
sire. And so, when memory brought forth the death of it, the 
body’s longing reawakened grief, not love. And if, as in Bridal 
Birth or Still-Born Love, memory evoked the birth of love, the 
shadow of death fell dark upon its cradle. 

There was only one way, it seemed, to keep the moment 
golden. An emotion so extravagant that it was always flying 
to the opposite extreme of death, could not be kept alive by any 
ordinary means. No mere record of human experience, fused 
under however hot imaginative pressure, would do it justice. 
Only hyperboles of language could suggest its boundless and 
mystical constitution. It swept aside the complacent pragma- 
tism of Soothsay, and took refuge in the conceit. No poem 
couched in personal terms could be fair to it. Its emotion 
transcended emotional expression. This was Rossett’s embar- 
rassing artistic paradox. Totally unfitted to the medium of 
painting, it demanded intellectualization even in poetry. The 
idea of it, if not the reality, might be transferred. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that one of Rossetti’s most admired poems 
should have been among the most elaborately stylized. In Zhe 
Blessed Damosel, the author retired to the obscurity of paren- 
theses. Thus artistic form was given to his inescapable sub- 
jectivity. He became the refrain to his ballad, and left the 
-poem itself to state his extravagant theory of love in its most 
extravagant terms. In imagery which chanced to be inspired by 
modern astronomy, in a stupendous conceit, his insistence upon 
the divinity of love became probable and satisfying. At the 
immense distance of heaven the perspective of memory was no 
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longer necessary, and the elegiac tone, often in the sonnets 
vague and baffling, gave way to a mood that in the end became 
an untroubled equilibrium of the reader’s emotions. But in her 
fantastic heaven, from which the whole earth looked like a 
midge spinning in mid-air, the blessed damosel waited as one 
dreaming, still dominated by her earthly love, gazing down with 
her mind’s eye upon her earthly lover. Thus, ina pattern of 
images, the divinity of love remained somehow mortal and in- 
telligible, and love itself neither lived nor died, but held itself 
in readiness to live. 

A doctrine so perverse in demanding the impossible, so de- 
pendent uopn illusion, could not often achieve artistic form. 
But if the Victorians disliked the ‘‘fleshy eroticism’’ in which 
Rossetti with a sound instinct planted it, they were charmed by 
whatever in it was impossible and illusory. Confused in mind 
and body, forbidding themselves to examine honestly their own 
emotions, and thereby shutting themselves off from any vital 
knowledge of the zsthetic process, indeed, having by their moral 
code shackled and debased their natural instincts, the Victor- 
ians were decadent Romanticists. It is no paradox, therefore, 
to say that Victorianism fulfilled itself zesthetically in the deca- 
dent nineties. Dowson and Beardsley accepted the Victorian 
fear of primitive and bold emotions. Their own trifling sophis- 
ticated feelings testified to the efficacy of moral discipline among 
the evangelical Victorians. With a beautiful sense of logic the 
Decadents shrugged their shoulders or drew an eyelid close, 
when the perversity of their emotions was whispered. But what- 
ever they were, these emotions were expressed in Decadent art 
with a conscious and perfected style. The restless half-hypo- 
critical quest for artistic imagery which, when unrelated to the 
real problem of expression, had only led the Victorians into re- 
dundancy, the Decadents turned to artistic purpose. Unlike 
Rossetti and the Victorians, they were responsive to new influ- 
ences across the Channel. By their understanding of French 
Symbolism, they learned how to express their Victorian emo- 
tions with artistic relevancy. In the sinuous and ethereal figures, 
in the intricate, almost microscopic confusion of lines in a 
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Beardsley drawing, Rossetti’s opulence submitted to a graceful 
discipline, which, in Victorian fashion, but no longer for the 
same purpose, concealed the nature of the emotion beneath. In 
the poems of Ernest Dowson, even Victorian hypocrisy and 
sentimentality became a consistent pose, which was the whole 
man, for which his austere technique provided an adequate 
realization. Rossetti, with his sincere emotions, both sensitive 
and robust, but never reliable, could not win either consistency 
~ th himself or compromise with his age. But when he did 

1ance to succeed, his intuition had a richness forbidden the 
Decadents, for whom poetry no longer sought to be what Ros- 
setti’s paradox would have it— 

Tender as dawn’s first hill-fire, and intense 


As instantaneous penetrating sense, 
In Spring’s birth-hour, of other Springs gone by. 


Epwin Berry BurRGvuo. 


Washington Square College, 
New York University. 


STORM 


Thunder behind the hills,—the threat of storm; 
Along the road brown whirligigs of dust; 

Blown leaves, pale silver in the breezes warm, 
And then a lightning thrust. 


In ancient days they would have said the gods, 
Perhaps in anger or perhaps in mirth, 

Roused from Olympian apathy, with their rods 
Were out to scourge the earth. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 




















BEAUTY AND THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


It has long been a matter of almost untve:sal understanding 
that there is no disputing about tastes, de gustibus non disputan- 
dum, and yet disputing of just that sort has gone on interminably. 
The desire to bring our friends into some measure of agreement 
with ourselves is a strong human passion. What I like I wish 
those whom I look upon as my kindred spirits to like also. Wher;:- 
it appears that they do not like what I like, when I cannot bring 
them to have my appreciations, it appears also that our kinship 
is unhappily less than I had thought. Even at the risk of some 
sharpness of speech and retort, I try to persuade my friends of 
the validity of my likings, and so the dispute goes on. 

Our disagreements about things other than those having to do 
with questions of what is practically advisable go back more than 
is easily realized to the problem of beauty. What is beauty? 
What is the source of the satisfaction that we have in a painting? 
in the landscape that was the painter’s inspiration? in a sequence 
of musical sounds? in a work of architecture? in the dramatic 
movement of a stage production? in the rhythmic flow of a poem? 
Is beauty a something inherent in the thing itself from which we 
receive the esthetic thrill, or a form of recognition peculiar to 
ourselves? Is it something in the world of reality, or an abstrac- 
tion? Is it relative or absolute? Should a beautiful thing be 
useful, or are beauty and use quite independent qualities in no 
way conditioning each other? 

These questions cover matters of taste. The answer that any 
person gives to them, if it is not too much the answer of analytical 
reason, will be an index of that person’s general range of likes 
and dislikes. The explanation of the dictum that there is no dis- 
puting about tastes is in the fact that we cannot settle matters of 
taste by a process of reasoning. Most persons find some enjoy- 
ment in a gorgeously colored sunset, but it would be impossible to 
convince any one that he must enjoy it, impossible to make him 
enjoy it against his inclination. With relation to things of use 
the problem of agreement lies elsewhere. It is possible to give 
reasons for believing that a particular thing will serve a purpose 
adequately. These reasons may prove convincing to a possible 
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purchaser or user. I cannot at all in the same way persuade any 
one else or be myself persuaded to make choice between a rose- 
bud and a branch of lilac. If I naturally prefer one, no mere 
process of reasoning will influence me to prefer the other. What 
is real in each of them may be analyzed out for me minutely with- 
out at all affecting my greater delight in one than in the other. 
While it is not true that there is no arguing about taste, it is un- 
deniable that such arguing is quite futile, serving only to widen 
the gap between the arguers. 


I 


Some time in June, when the leaves have become genuinely 
luxuriant on the trees and their branches make a floating lace 
against the sky, I sit beside my window and look at them in pleas- 
urable wonder. Both the pleasure and the wonder are not of 
the trees or of the leaves in themselves. I have discovered that, 
if I look at them, not through my glasses by refraction, but on 
one lens by reflection, I shall have the keener enjoyment in the 
prospect. They are the same trees, there is the same slope of 
roof across the street beyond them when I look at them directly 
as when I see their image turned back to my eyes from over my 
left shoulder. None the less in the one case I am conscious of 
looking at reality, and in the other I have the realization of having 
before me a replica of reality that gives me the feeling of fairy- 
land. Seen directly as they are, the leaves and the branches and 
the background of sky challenge only my sense of fact. Seen 
indirectly through the medium of a reflecting surface, they chal- 
lenge me to think of them as having a certain remoteness and in 
that remoteness an elusive element of charm. 

I reflect upon this fact somewhat and I see that the two 
methods of approach to the survey of external phenomena are: 
first, the scientific; and, second, the esthetic. This tree, let us 
say, is an elm, and I study the shape and texture of the leaves, 
the curve of the twig from the branch and of the branch from 
the trunk, the corrugations of the bark, in a desire to know more 
about the elm and its modes of growth. What are the facts in the 
processes by which nature makes an elm? How does the product 
differ from other kindred products? In what ways is an elm un- 
like an oak or a maple or a sycamore? 
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Such considerations as these are of the sort that appeal to the 
perceiving and knowing mind. They give it something to work 
upon, furnish it with an interesting range of activities. They 
satisfy its propensity for putting things in order, for discovering 
and cataloging relations, for propounding problems and working 
toward their solution. This is a very important thing for our 
human functioning. It is a great and beautiful thing 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 

Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought. 
By the urgency of that push toward our material realities it is 
that man has come to be the commanding figure on his little globe. 
He is in some degree scientific or he does not build houses, con- 
struct bridges, lay railways, and so differentiate himself from the 
brute beneficiaries of his capabilities, the dog and the cat, the 
horse and the cow. He looks things in the face, sees what they 
are, and tells the truth about them. Otherwise he pays the price 
of his complacent self-deceptions by a series of bitter disillusion- 
ings. As a creature of intelligence and of action resting on in- 
telligence, man must, as nearly as he can see things as they are, 
report them as they are and conduct himself with relation to them 
as they are. Academically, scientifically, asthetically he should 
strive to arrive at the truth and should tell the truth. At the 
same time he should recognize that telling the truth has to do 
primarily with the scientific predilections of his nature. At any 
rate, telling the truth as a scientist and telling the truth as an 
artist are two different activities. 

As I have looked on the picture reflected on my lens from the 
garden and from the street outside my window, I have realized 
that it touches in me something esthetically romantic. I respond 
to it pleasurably as I do not respond to the sight of the trees and 
the roof line mounting up into their branches as seen without 
the interposition of any intermediary. It produces in me what 
I have come to look upon as the esthetic mood, that is, a mood 
of pleasure in a quality. I use the term “pleasure” in a sense that 
will include the tragic as well as the comedial emotions. It is a 
thrill of interest such as for a time holds attention. As esthetic 
interest it is detached; that is, it is unruffled by desire. For that 
reason it escapes the fever of urgency. We may pause upon it 
lingeriagly, enjoying its quality in reflective leisure. Even when 
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it is tragedy at its most abysmal depths, we may say with Hamlet, 
after he has drawn the King to the acting of the “Murder of 
Gonzago,” 


Let the galled jade wince, 
Our withers are unwrung. 


As in the surveying of the enjoyable the esthetic mood is unruffled 
by desire, so also in the surveying of the tragic it is undisturbed 
by oppugnancy. In Hamlet itself, the tragedy of tragedies, we 
do not set ourselves against the end to which the protagonist of 
the play comes. We do no more than survey it with kindled feel- 
ings as we survey other and happier resolutions of life’s enigmas. 

When I look at the reflection of the outer world on the inner 
face of my glasses, I realize that I am being told the truth no 
less because of its having come to me through an intermediary, 
and not directly. It occurs to me that there is an inanimate ar- 
tistry in the mirroring process and that that artistry transforms 
what I see out of a hard realism into esthetic pleasure. Artistry 
should always be in some sort a truth-telling transformation. The 
artist should take reality and make it interesting. That is the 
artist’s business. When he forgets it he is at least in danger of 
dropping to another level. 

Ours is of course a scientific age. In literature it is also, in 
part at least, an age of realism. Science has been waging, as 
certainly many have thought, a warfare with religion. It is now 
entering the outer works of a new enemy. Perhaps more properly 
it may be said that it is launching an attack upon another almost 
as ancient stronghold. Realism as an art-method has its justifi- 
cation in a defensible doctrine of art. At the same time, in prac- 
tical application and in some phases of theoretical discussion, it 
is more or less at the mercy of the scientist. Not long ago it was 
the literary artist’s concern to tell the truth about life; that is, 
about the lives of men and women, as it was the scientist's con- 
cern to tell the truth about nature. Life as the conduct, rela- 
tionships, activities, joys and sorrows of men and women, was 
not in the eighteenth century thought of as a part of nature. Na- 
ture was so much of the ascertainable universe as was external 
to man. Indeed, before Darwin man was a superior something 
riding or floating over nature. That the laws of nature applied 
to him, that he acted in agreement with them, and that he was 
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therefore to be considered within their compass no less than the 
dog or the donkey, was not then the way of viewing the matter. 

All that has now been changed. Man is no less a part of na- 
ture than any of the lower animals. Telling the truth about life 
may easily mean no more than telling the truth about a limited 
aspect of nature. Every scientist must limit both his observation 
and his reporting upon what he observes to some more or less 
narrow portion of the whole. In doing that he may be said to he 
doing nothing other than the artist does in restricting his field of 
study and comment to human activities. When we approach the 
problem of artistry so, we may feel quite justified in saying that 
the artist’s slice-out-of-life differs only in fact, not in kind, from 
the biologist’s sectioning of a micro-organism. 

It is clear that the realists are saying something like this, many 
of them. They say it the more confidently, because their approach 
to the subject is through a survey of the writer’s literary mate- 
rial. Even so they do not sufficiently recognize a check upon 
‘their self-assurance in the circumstance that to tell the truth about 
life is not a thing achievable. It can be told only approximately, 
because life is much more complex than biology, dealing with 
the infinitesimal; or than astronomy, dealing with the infinite. 
‘What the realist seems to forget increasingly is that the artist 
sets before himself an end other than that of the scientist, ap- 
proaches his material with another purpose, studies it in another 
state of mind. He is not concerned with the finding of truth as 
fact. He is not concerned with the reporting either of truth or 
of fact. He is interested in the zsthetically emotional implications 
of what may be truly affirmed and of what is known to exist. He 
addresses himself to the emotional reactions that they are fitted 
to arouse. He must present facts or the relations and inter-re- 
lations of the factual, but he does so only incidentally. Our hu- 
man response to them is of more moment to him. He envisages 
the fact only as the preparation for an experience of emotional 
evaluation, not as an intellectual analysis. It is only so that what 
he writes establishes itself in the category of art. The scientist, 
revealing the fact as fact, and the philosopher, bringing truth to 
light, are the artist's fellow workers; but it is not for them to 
hold the mirror up to nature and show the very age and body 
of the time its form and pressure. 
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I come back to the summer sunshine flooding the green branches 
outside my window, to the sight of the trees themselves, and to 
the image of them on the inside of my little round of lens. It 
is an easy matter to turn from the direct view to the imaged re- 
production. Then it is easy to turn back again. That is the dit- 
ficulty and the danger of it. The artist merely twists his head 
and becomes the realist. With the realist’s eye he looks at ex- 
ternality and himself together and falls into what is too often 
the realist’s confusion between the artist’s and the scientists 
function. From that delusive situation there is a simple escape. 
He may look at the mirrored reflection of his universe and have 
at once the thrill that a work of art produces and that no merely 
scientific illumination ever quite brings up to a blaze. 

There is good reason for supposing that the scientific attitude 
of mind may more and more impose itself upon the esthetic. 
The increase in higher education has been and will continue to 
be a factor in that development. Technical education is going 
forward more rapidly than cultural. It is relatively not difficult 
to train a commonplace mind to some degree of accuracy in literal 
transcription of fact. To make such a mind esthetically respon- 
sive, to endow it with creative ardor and creative capability, to 
enable it to give to other minds the thrill of achieved artistry, 
must always be different and much more difficult. Except in 
rare cases, it will be impossible. At the same time, the literary 
urge is probably increasing rather than lessening. Lite:alists 
dig away at the externals of existence with the patience of a re- 
search student in an academic cellar. They then report their find- 
ings in the blissful confidence that a monograph on the everyday 
habiliments of Hans of the harvest patch and Hulda of the hen- 
house must be literature. 

This is not to protest against the realist’s doctrine as such. It 
may be granted him that the artist should tell the truth. What 

‘seems serious is that, relying upon careful documentation and 
laborious attention to detail, aliens of the sensual world, bearing 
with them their scrannel pipes of wretched straw, creep and in- 
trude and climb into the fold. . They of course deceive their kind 
and even bewilder somewhat not a few of the elect. 
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II 


Now, the difference between seeing what I may see directly out 
of my window and seeing the same thing in a framed reflection 
is a difference marked chiefly by the consciousness of an added 
charm, an element of beauty. It is a recognition of something 
more than the outer fact. The superficial appearance of things, 
catching my eye directly through the window, appeals to my curi- 
osity. I wish to know more about it, to fasten its details upon 
my mind, to take mental possession of it. This desire, more pro- 
perly, this urge of the mind, has nothing to do with the sensibil- 
ities. It is neither appreciative nor depreciative. Whether in this 
case or in any like case, it is not conditioned by the observer’s 
taste or lack of taste, by the sensitivity or dullness of his emotions, 
by the cultivation or the primitive simplicity of his esthetic re- 
sponsiveness, is immaterial. It looks for nothing more than the 
satisfaction of knowing, with some certitude beyond that of the 
casual glance, what it is that it has before it. As curiosity, it has 
no emotional implications; it makes no esthetic evaluations; it 
applies no tests of taste. 

When I look at the same thing in reflection, zsthetic evaluations 
enter at once. I do not so much examine what I see as linger 
over it. It detaches itself from the world of reality, of use, of 
acquisitive suggestion, and I find pleasure in the quality of what 
I muse over. I so much have the sense of beauty that I do not 
wish to put away the scene in which I feel it. In some degree 
it satisfies my taste, whatever taste may be. It is not form or 
color in themselves by which my imagination is captured. The 
sense of transformation out of the literal puts me into a mood 
of emotional acceptance and zsthetic acquiescence. 

Says William Knight, in The Philosophy of the Beautiful, “In 
Egypt Nature dominated over man.” He reports further, on 
what he believes to be good authority, that “there is no Egyptian 
writing bearing on the subject of the beautiful, in the abstract, 
apart from the concrete objects, in which the artists of the country 
have tried to realize their conceptions of it”. By some thinkers 
in the field of zsthetics, it has been held that beauty is of sight 
and sound, that it is confined to what can be appreciated by the 
eye and the ear; that is, to the concrete. With the development 
of civilization, however, our understanding of beauty has ex- 
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panded. In the Orient, as in Egypt, whether of the Near East 
or the Far East, nature has dominated man. By reason of that 
dominance the natural world has been feared more than loved. 
Nature as beauty has been almost unrealized. Various cultural 
forms have been employed as symbols, but in that use they have 
not been agencies for kindling zsthetic response. Beauty in na- 
ture has been seemingly a negligible factor in the life of the peo- 
ples of the East. 

Our Western civilization has gone very much further. For 
Occidental culture the break from the concrete into the abstract 
and ideal is as old as Plato. For our own yesterday we have 
Keats saying, 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 


Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


How much this is xsthetic philosophy in the English poet and 
how much a dreamer’s ecstasy, it may not be easy to say. What 
matters, however, is that it definitely declares that beauty is not 
a thing of the eye or of the ear alone. Indeed, it asserts that the 
beauty that cannot be apprehended by the senses transcends the 
beauty that may be so perceived. Doubtless to the ordinary man, 
wedded to the idols of the cave, the doctrine is more or less in- 
comprehensible. 

To such a man Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” must 
be even more a mystery. Whatever intellectual beauty may be, 
however we may individually conceive it or find it conceivable, 
it was for Shelley the emancipating hope of the world. 


Man were immortal, and omnipotent, 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 
Keep with thy glorious train firm seat within his heart. 


So he addresses the abstraction of his imagining, personified ; and 
again, further on in the poem, he declares his faith in the redeem- 
ing power of beauty as spirit and as thought. 


Never illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery; 
That thou—O awful Loveliness, 
Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 
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It may be acknowledged that what Shelley cannot express, 
having language in too great affluence at his command, is possibly 
too ethereal to be granted a real existence. None the less the 
actuality of the conception in a beauty-loving brain such as Shel- 
ley’s is evidence of the belief that the passion for beauty exists 
apart from the sense-recognitions of eye and ear. 


IIl 


After the question, What is beauty ? comes the further question, 
What is the highest form of beauty? Clearly both Keats and 
Shelley would tell us that it is the melody unheard, not the blare 
of trumpets down the street, the envisioned loveliness, not the 
earthly woman taking her toll of homage from the eyes of men. 
The very transiency of all reality is a denial of perfection as of 
the moment in which it is perceived. It passes, it must pass, as 
is the fashion of all concrete form and color known to the eye, 
of all sound, whether noise or music, distinguishable by the ear. 
What we recognize as real, despite its observable transiency, may 
have within itself a quality that endures. A quality inherent in 
it may remain as long as the memory of the one who recognizes 
it; as long even, it may be, as the work of art in which it is made 
imperishable, a thing of beauty that is a joy forever. 


Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Keats says of the youth and the maiden whom time has conspired 
wit’: the artist potter to leave a “still unravished bride of quiet- 
ness’’ on the poet’s Grecian urn. It is, indeed, the material thing, 
the urn itself, that has escaped destruction and remains as a joy 
for the spirit. What has preserved it, however, is not its sub- 
stance as a thing, but its quality. It is the abstraction, beauty, 
that has held it-in a loving and guarded remembrance, not the 
fineness of the clay or the skill with which the potter tempered 
the firing by which it was kept from a too swift disintegration. 

When we pass from beauty as material and concrete to abstract 
beauty, we leave behind the inanimate and all of the animate but 
man. As far as our human knowledge goes, no created thing 
but man originates or entertains abstract ideas. Only in man can 
melodies unheard have an ideal existence, and only for him is 
there such a thing as intellectual beauty. Perhaps only for him, 
indeed, are even heard melodies really melodies, because a melody 
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is not a sound or a series of sounds. As a melody, as a some- 
thing kindling emotion and touching the sense of beauty, it is a 
series of changing intervals between sounds, not the sounds them- 
selves. In its esthetic character at least it is an abstraction. Says 
Arthur Colton in a recent review, “Poetry is the spirit within, a 
something pulsing beneath the form and creating beauty.” This 
is intangible and uncertain confessedly, but so also is the influ- 
ence that I feel from the prospect out of my window as I see 
it in reflection. It comes to me as a picture, swaying in the air 
when I turn my head ever so little, not as reality and hard fact. 

Qualities of all sorts are abstractions. When it is clear that 
our feeling for beauty is feeling for a quality, not feeling for a 
thing, we must ask ourselves, What is the most beautiful of qual- 
ities, or in what quality does beauty most inhere? It would be 
unreasonable to think of it as finding its fullest representation 
in a succession of sounds. Wonderful as is the rose or the violet, 
the tulip or the lilac, it is not quite believable that the beauty of 
any one of these is the highest form of beauty in the world. 

If we turn from these forms of beauty, seeking a higher, we 
can hardly fail to look for it in the highest of known created 
things: in man. It is possible, then, to stop with the human figure 
—possible, so pausing, to remember the Venus de Melos—but 
we shall be wiser if we look for human beauty in something be- 
yond the physical. Strange as it may seem in Shelley, when we 
think of his management of his own affairs, his intellectual beauty 
is by implication a beauty of conduct. His faith in the perfecti- 
bility of man and of society could rest only upon a belief in the 
possible perfectibility of human conduct. It is immaterial that 
he was not wise enough to know what in conduct is really beau- 
tiful. That limitation of vision he shared with humanity at large. 
It is enough that, as the undercurrent of his sense for beauty, 
there runs the recognition of its grounding in man’s dealings with 
his fellows, in his way of carrying himself as part of a social order, 
in conduct. 

By general consent the greatest of the arts is the art of letters. 
By a wide—although no doubt a less general, consent—the great- 
est of literatures is that in the English tongue. In this literature 
more attention is given to character, to the ways in which it re- 
veals itself in manners and in conduct, than in any other litera- 
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ture. Moreover, character in English literature is primarily char- 
acter in action: character dynamic, not static; character as will 
taking possession of its world and moulding it, not character 
preening itself in a passive dilletanteism. If there is any mean- 
ing in this revelation of zsthetic motive in the greatest of the arts 
in its richest manifestation, the beauty of manners and of conduct 
is the highest beauty in the world. 

It is to be remembered that manners and conduct, as revela- 
tions of character, are discoverable in man alone. If the fidelity 
of a dog, indeed, thrills us, it is partly in our wonder that a blind 
instinct of affection should so closely simulate the willed loyalty 
of a man or a woman. Only man can consciously say to himself 
that this form of conduct is beautiful and this other form of con- 
duct is ugly. Only man, having made the differentiating pro- 
nouncement, can then will to choose one of them in defiance of 
the destinies and to cast the other aside, regardless of the lures. 
Only man can so exhibit in himself the abstract beauty of char- 
acter, finding an approximation to the golden mean of conduct 
that lies between the asceticism of the monk and the unrestraint 
of the libertine. 

The white light that we are told beats upon a throne is pale in 
comparison with the blaze of questioning that has poured around 
the great figure of Hamlet, a man deprived of a throne, unsup- 
ported by friendships of close allegiance, almost wholly depen- 
dent upon himself for the resolving of the tangled web of life. 
The problem of the play, exhausting the resources of scholar- 
ship and human ingenuity, is the problem of Hamlet's character, 
of his ability to reach wise decisions, to will those decisions into 
action, and to carry them through. No other work of art, proba- 
bly, has so absorbed the attention of thoughtful men as the story 
of his effort to maintain the integrity of his nature in the face of 
unconquerable evil. 

Beauty of manners and of conduct, of the outcome of character 
in action, most reveals itself in the way a man carries himself 
in the presence of difficulties. Hero worship is a recognition of 
the essential beauty of character. No other appeal has the power 
to move us equally. Statues, pictures, great bursts of music pass 
into forgetfulness, while we still remember Jean Valjean or Des- 
demona, Sidney Carton, or Jane Eyre. At the present moment 
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in America, unfortunately, scientific realisin has somewhat sub- 
merged the art-impulse in a large body of our writers. [or the 
satisfaction of our esthetic sensibilities we have, consequently, 
on the one hand, the ugliness of such creatures as Clyde Griffiths 
and Elmer Gantry, and, on the other, the sickliness of Pollyana 
and the fanciful picturesqueness of the gun-toters of the West. 
None the less it is in human character that beauty finds its highest 
possibilities, its supremest revelations. About what is most beau- 
tiful in character men will never quite agree. Whether we thrill 
over the poise of Brutus or over the self-immolating passion of 
Cyrano is, however, somewhat immaterial. It remains true that 
human character offers the artist his highest opportunity for the 
presentation of his feeling for beauty. 
Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


ELEGY 


Now tempestuous tresses 
Are strict upon her head. 
Soft lie her lashes. 
Her slender words are said. 


Eager, her girlish ghost 
Among the Stygian crowd 

Stirs as they near the coast, 
Tidying her shroud. 


RosertT Hunt. 

































CRITICISM FOR BLACK SHEEP 


How THE RISE oF BEHAVIORISM May INFLUENCE 
LITERATURE 


In certain groups in New York City that meet for the pur- 
pose of restoring that lost science, psychology, the following 
fable has been improvised: 

A flock of sheep on a sunny hillside occasionally discussed 
among themselves the meaning and aim of their existence. 
Their conversations consisted mostly of opinions, but they re- 
volved around one sure fact, and this was that sheep were cared 
for and controlled by higher beings, bipeds called Men. Why 
was this so? What interest had Man in their welfare? The 
questions were a little puzzling, even to the best speakers among 
the sheep, but certainly, it was oftem pointed out, these superior 
beings did take excellent care of them. They protected against 
ferocious beasts, they led them to green pasturage, they housed 
them in inclement weather, they watched diligently over them, 
and even, periodically and always in warm weather, they sheared 
off their heavy wool. This was all proof that Man held a benevo- 
lent attitude toward sheep. In some way sheep were a favored 
species, and quite gratuitously Man loved them. 

The regular shearing of their wool was a trifle odd when one 
came to consider it, but the warm weather did make that explic- 
able. Not so understandable was the occasional decimation of 
the flock. All at once, a number of sheep, perfectly healthy, 
would disappear and never be seen again by their companions. 
What happened to them? That was Man’s secret, but since 
Man meant them well, no doubt these mysteriously absent sheep 
were enjoying even greater bliss than those left to crop peace- 
fully the grass on the sunny hillside. 

But one day a black sheep in the flock, noted for his trouble- 
some inquisitiveness, came running up, bleating with terror, to 
their placid recital of Man’s goodness toward sheep. It had 
happened that morning that a number of the flock had again 
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suddenly disappeared: indeed, the black sheep was thought to 
have been among the missing. But it seemed that he had not 
been selected. He had only managed, very cleverly, to escape 
detection in pursuit of his object: to find out what happened to 
the sheep that Man took away. He had seen something that had 
curdled him in fright. He had seen the shambles! 

And now he panted out the truth. Man, he declared, cared 
for sheep only for the sake of what he obtained from them. It 
was mutton and wool that he wanted. That was the end they 
subserved, and thcy were all sentimental fools to suppose other- 
wise. Life as they conceived it wasa mockery. Reality was 
horrible. They were nothing in themselves to the great beings 
who ruled them, but only something to wear and to eat in the 
future. 

At first the other sheep paid little attention to the black sheep. 
Later they sought to persuade him back to his right mind. But 
he had been unforgettably impressed and they could not loosen 
his conviction that sheep were raised not for their own advan- 
tage but for Man’s. Finally, he became very unpopular, and 
every sheep was glad when one morning the bitter black sheep 
disappeared—along with a score of others. 

This fable, as it exists now, is only a sketch, but doubtless 
before long it will take literary form. Like the true parable it has 
a broad range of application. I propose to illustrate only a few 
of its fabular significances within the province of literature, and 
later to concentrate on a special field of letters, that of literary 
criticism, which it is safe to prophesy will be presently invaded 
by black sheep. 

I 

There have been many instances of black sheep writers in the 
history of literature. I am selecting only one now, and he is 
very far from the greatest of these. But he belongs to our own 
literature, he wrote close to our present time, and his conclu- 
sions are surprisingly similar to those reached by a black sheep 
among the professional psychologists of today—to whose work 
Iam coming. Mark Twain, commonly known under the guise 
of an ebullient sympathetic humorist but at heart a saddened 
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pessimist, is our first spokesman for a new-old point of view in 
his dialogue, What /s Man ? 

In this dialogue, to which curiously little heed has been paid 
(remember the reception of the black sheep’s intelligence in the 
fable), Mark Twain argues that man is merely a mechanism 
comparable to a watch or a locomotive. Man, that is, has a cer- 
tain make, and he can only perform according to that make. 
Training from the outside can do something in the way of im- 
proving man, but only up to the limits of his make, just as a 
motor can be “‘tuned up’’ to the top of its capacity. Man him- 
self cannot originate anything, not even a thought, for ‘‘he is 
moved, directed, commanded, by exterior influences—solely’’. 

But within man, the biological machine, there is a master- 
spring which Mark Twain names Self-Approval. (Other writers 
have called it vanity or self-love.) This master-spring is sensi- 
tized to all external stimulations and regulates man’s responses 
to existence. He always acts selfishly, always acts to secure his 
own approval of himself or ‘‘spiritual comfort’? as Mark Twain 
calls it. 

The apex of the thinking in the dialogue is a section called 
A Difficult Question. Who or what is the ‘‘Me’’?) Mark Twain 
shows that sometimes it is the mental part of man that acts: 
sometimes the moral part (read: the emotions): sometimes the 
physical. Each of these parts when it is dominant a person 
calls ‘‘Me’’ or ‘‘I’’. But is there, distinct from these functions, 
which act alone or interact upon each other, something outside 


the obvious organization of man yet in charge of it that we can 
call ‘‘I’’? 


Young Man: Maybe the Me is the Soul? 
Old Man: Maybe it is. What is the Soul? 
Young Man: I don’t know. 

Old Man: Neither does anyone else. 


Certain implications flow readily from this train of thought, 
and in fact most of What /s Man ? is given over to exemplifying 
them—in somewhat amateurish fashion, it must be regretted. 
Man has no personal merits. That is, he creates neither his 
courage nor his cowardice. Free will is an illusion. Self-sac- 
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rifice, altruism, duty are merely the manceverings of a person 
to satisfy his innate need of Self-Approval. You run true to 
your make and training, and that is all. 

“It is an infamous doctrine,’’ says the Young Man, and the 
Old Man answers, ‘‘It isn’t a doctrine, it is merely a fact.”’ 

II 

What Is Man? was not only privately but even anonymously 
printed in 1906. It was copyrighted in the name of J. W. 
Bothwell, the superintendent of the DeVinne Press, and dis- 
tributed among Mark Twain’s friends. The edition was lim- 
ited to two hundred and fifty copies. These facts signify Mark 
Twain’s attribution of awfulness to his most candid views of 
what it is to be a human being. 

But today virtually the same outlook on the workings of 
human life is being presented in good sized edition after edition 
of Dr. John Broadus Watson’s popular expositions of Behavior- 
ism, and a zealous propaganda is in full operation to extermi- 
nate—nothing less!—the other schools of psychology and to 
convert the mass of intelligent people to Behaviorism. The 
contrast between the concealed publication of What /s Man? 
and the broadcast advertising of Dr. Watson’s books is worth 
reflecting on from several angles, and I mean to recur to it, but 
now there is need to recite briefly the points of Behaviorism 
that have a direct literary bearing. A great many people can, of 
course, give correct statements on what the subject matter of 
Behaviorism is, what its method is, and what its theory of stimu- 
lus and response is, but the science is too recent for a writer to 
assume that these are common knowledge. 

So let me say that Behaviorism aims to be a natural science 
and that it is avowedly akin to physiology. Its subject matter 
is behavior (‘‘what the organism does or says’’). This is tan- 
gible. It can be observed and checked up. But outside this 
field of observable facts the Behaviorist will not venture, for he 
says in effect that behavior is the whole story of human psychol- 
ogy. Most psychologists have believed otherwise: they have 
assumed that behavior was not a complete nor a reliable index to 
psychology, whereas we have just noted that the Behaviorist re- 
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gards behavior as the full registry of everything that is supposed 
to occur within us. 

The method of behaviorism is already implied in its choice of 
subject matter. It is observation for a sufficient period of time 
(often it must be a long period of summering and wintering 
with a man) of what other people do and say. Forget introspec- 
tion, Dr Watson counsels, and look upon what your neighbors 
are doing. 

The Behaviorists themselves began to watch dogs and babies. 
They subjected them to carefully planned stimulations and 
learned that their reactions were of two kinds which they called 
unconditioned responses and conditioned responses. For in- 
stance, any doctor will tell you that if he places the tip of his lit- 
tle finger in the mouth of a new born baby, even only a few seconds 
old, that baby’s lips and tongue will make sucking motions. 
This is an unlearned or unconditioned reflex. It is hereditary 
and biological, whereas these words which you are now reading 
are examples of the Jearned or conditioned reflex. Your environ- 
ment has trained you to react to them. Now, while by biologi- 
cal heritage you make several thousand unconditioned responses, 
these are few when compared with the countless thousands of con- 
ditioned responses that sociology builds into your personality, so 
that it can be said that an infant is born, buta man is artificially 
made by the play of circumstance upon the plastic constitution of 
the infant. Thus we go through life, a product that is basically 
biological but predominantly sociological. We are at bottom a 
kind of animal blessed or cursed with what we call a personality 
or the sum of our acquired conditioned responses. 

Furthermore: our responses of both types fall into three sys- 
tems of habit. These the Behaviorist calls somewhat inelegantly 
the manual, the visceral and the laryngeal systems of response. 
They are respectively what we ordinarily name our physical, our 
emotional and our mental modes of experience. The Behaviorist, 
however, shies off from these words. He has learned that when a 
man is in a defined state of emotion, there are certain tensions 
in the visceral system. He has never seen an emotion apart from 
these tensions, knows nothing more than the symptoms, and so 
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he throws out the word emotions and substitutes visceral re- 
action. This seems unnecessary, for we can say that man isa 
creature who acts, feels and thinks, and by it still mean no more 
than certain forms of bodily behavior. Jargon invented for the 
sake of precision usually ends by befuddling the user with mere 
words alone: it is well to avoid it. 

Although the paragraphs above are not a complete outline of 
Behaviorism, we have proceded far enough to pause a moment, 
look across the boundary line between Science and Literature, 
and take our bearings. Suppose Behaviorism soon becomes, as 
it certainly threatens to become, the dominant school of psychol- 
ogy. It will then be highly respected (oh! of course) by men 
of letters, since men of letters today are very docile about 
taking cues from the scientist or even from a plausible pseudo- 
scientist. Their works would quickly show the new psycho- 
logical influence. Indeed, if we take a given form, such as the 
novel, we can almost precisely say what would happen. 

The modern subjective novel, with its ‘‘stream-of-conscious- 
ness’’ technic and its exceedingly introspective author would be 
“‘dated’’. The reputation of James Joyce would undoubtedly 
shrink, while there would be a revival of interest in such an 
author as Daniel DeFoe. This would be bound to occur since 
the tendency of Behaviorism would turn writing men to objective 
subject matter, objective treatment, and an objective attitude 
toward their creations. If they failed to achieve objectivity, 
as they would, it would not be for lack of intention. 

Their novels would be very trim in construction and writing 
and somewhat unimaginative: in other respects they would show 
more in common with the old fashioned novel than with our 
strictly contemporary offering. Instead of pages and pages de- 
tailing what is supposed to be going on in the consciousness of 
their characters, authors would graphically depict and in detail 
the observable behavior of their personz, what their facial ex- 
pressions, their gestures, their movements were in such and 
such a scene. This does require patient observation to acquire 
the physical facts that correspond to the succession of millions 
of stimuli we react to in a lifetime, and then it requires skill to 
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select just those physical symptoms that will evoke vividly in 
the reader the intended effect. 

Just as the novelist would weaken the introspective element 
in his characters, so he would lessen it in himself. He would 
be on guard against the vagaries of self-expression and would 
try to hold himself to the role of an impartial observer. He 
would take pride in being a good reporter, in ‘‘sticking to facts’’, 
instead of, we can imagine him saying, foolishly trying to ‘‘pen- 
etrate’’ them as his immediate forerunners fancied they did. 
Meanings are in facts, not beyond them, he would add. 

Inevitably, a certain redistribution of emphasis would occur as 
the novelist of the next decade reflects on his subject matter. 
For instance: he would make little of heredity, nothing at all of 
will, but he would be extremely painstaking about environmental 
influences. He would be meticulous in showing just how events 
shaped his characters into the beings that they are said to be. 
And dilemmas would be solved by revealing how the hero or 
heroine, or both, were ‘‘unconditioned”’ or ‘‘reconditioned’’ (in 
other words, suffered a change of attitude) toward certain 
phases of existence. 

There are many more things that could be adduced as prob- 
able traits of the ‘‘behavioristic’’ novel. I think—for the sake 
of one example—that it would inherit the Dreiserian conception 
of tragedy, namely, that man is an irresponsible creature victim- 
ized by circumstances and not to blame for his hideous fate; 
but this, if we recall the Greek point of view, is pathos, not 
tragedy. But I cannot see how Behaviorism itself will induce 
any aspirations to write Greek tragedy in modern guise and 
terms. 

In fine, such a novel as I am forecasting will have nothing 
strange about it. It will be edited from the elements that already 
exist in the standard English novel: it will be a recombination 
made in the light of an attitude that has previously shown itself 
from time to time in history. 

I am quite willing that al] I have said about the ‘‘behavior- 
istic’? novel be taken purely on the plane of changing fashions 
in fiction, so willing in fact that I neither offer nor uphold an 
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opinion as to whether it will be better or worse than the present 
extreme of fashion. The pendulum has swung far in the direc- 
tion of subjectivity (Sherwood Anderson, D. H. Lawrence, 
Marcel Proust): it is likely to start swinging back toward an 
opposite goal of impersonality—even without the work of Pavlov 
and Watson to accelerate its movement. 

But one is not able to afford levitiy in facing the challenge 
of Behaviorism itself. Literary fashions are entertaining enough 
in their way, but what Behaviorism has to say about the status 
of man blasts all our pretensions to human dignity. Man is a 
machine. He is ignorant of his role and without the power of 
self-guidance. He is strictly determined by his heredity, his 
environment, his history: he cannot do anything on his own 
account. That is the black sheep view of Dr. Watson and his 
colleagues. 

Their criticism of man is absolutely comprehensive. It covers 
every moment of an individual’s existence: it embraces every 
action of the whole species. This is, to use Mark Twain’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘blowing the gaff into the whole damned human race”’ 
with a vengeance. 

It is inevitable that in recoiling from stich a blow at our 
habitual notions of ourselves as responsible agents, we should 
ask, with an intensity that varies from strong interest to actual 
despair, ‘‘What is the justification for human life? If we exist 
on terms of mechanical servitude, what end do we serve? Can 
this end in any way be linked with human purpose, or are we 
simply mutton and wool in some scheme of cosmic economy 
that makes no other provision for us?”’ | 

Dr. Watson writes crudely, but there is a passage in his book, 
Behaviorism, that, despite the shambling unease of the writer 
in confronting a question of the utmost seriousness, is probably 
the most powerful and significant statement to human beings in 


- general that any psychologist of our day has made. 


“IT have often wondered,’’ says Dr. Watson, ‘‘why some be- 
haviorist student of ethics does not supply us with verbal stimuli 
(call them ‘motives’ or ‘social values’ if you will) which will 
help educated, even sophisticated individuals to go on living 
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when surrounded by serious difficulties. Why should an 
individual go on living when he is continually hungry, cold, 
deserted, maltreated, misunderstood, in grief, in pain? A soci- 
ology based on the premises of the three needs—food, sex and 
shelter—cannot answer this question. Continuation of existence 
under such conditions cannot be rationalized on the basis of 
positive responses, no matter what their kind is or their num- 
ber. We go on living because unconditioned or conditioned neg- 
ative responses have made tt impossible for us under ordinary 
conditions to reach out and take the necessary positive steps to put 
an end to our existence. Camouflage it to ourselves as we may, 
indulge in all the sentimental drivel we like, talk about the joy 
of living and loving, the facts seem to be as I have stated them. 
But we are taught from infancy that to commit suicide condemns 
us to punishment hereafter. We have implanted from infancy 
negative reactions (conditioned visual responses) to sharp in- 
struments and poisons—negative reactions to all objects and sit- 
uations that may bring on injury or death. These are implanted 
fear reactions rather than the ordinary and milder negative re- 
actions I discussed above. So many conditioned responses are 
built in about the act of death that the seen or heard word 
‘death’, paralyzes any positive response that the individual 
might make to bring death about. Hence, as long as the indi- 
vidual is ‘normal’ (or rather as he is normally built today) 
suicide is impossible, no matter what situation he isin. In 
pathological cases where there is, for one reason or another, a 
break-down in organization, suicide can and does take place. 
Suicide is in this view always pathological, always means a 
break-down of one’s organized life. Under another system of 
training, ¢. g., the Japanese, this is not true: suicide is the re- 
sponse as soon as honor is lost. There is, then, no emotion or 
instinct or other unlearned response that can give rise to the so- 
called law of ‘self-preservation’ in man. There are a few situa- 
tions, but only a very few, that from birth will call out negative 
responses (as we have already seen, injuring of bodily tissue, 
burning, tearing of skin, bruises, etc., and other noxious stimuli, 
loud sounds and loss of support)—entirely too few to have very 
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much influence upon taking care of the individual. The rest are 
built in by society. And yet there are enough of the uncondi- 
tioned responses present to start the process of negative condi- 
tioning. It is that mass of built-in negative responses that 
keeps our life craft riding safely on a ‘sea of trouble’. 

‘I hope some day someone will give us a more positive justifi- 
cation of life!’’ 

III ee 

Perhaps I should at this time define, or at least suggest, my 
own position. I am in agreement with Behaviorism as far as it 
goes. 1 am convinced that it is an almost accurate description 
of man up to the frontiers of his present state. At the same 
time Behaviorism, as much as any other prominent school of 
psychology, is in the dark about the psychology of the zormal 
human being. Dr. Watson is not so naive as some of his op- 
ponents who confound the average of persons with the normal 
human being, for he says clearly that we have no norm for psy- 
chology and it would be desirable to have one. But where is it? 
Behaviorism, then, is a psychology of the actual but not of the 
possible human being, and it happens to be the latter that 
claims my greatest interest. I am interested in what will super- 
sede Behaviorism, or, if we take Behaviorism as a foundation, 
then I am interested in the edifice that can be built thereon. 

So it is really as a student of the future of psychology, and not as 
a partisan in any of the conflicts among the established schools, 
that I ask now for a fair, sober consideration of the claims of a 
literary mechanist like Mark Twain or a laboratory mechanist 
like Dr. Watson. It is, I know from experience, difficult to 
take the latter calmly, for we respond quite automatically with 
antagonism to the tone of his writing. The tone is overbearing, 
cocksure, and dogmatic. His sentences slap at our sensibilities, 
our prepossessions, our fancies. ‘‘Take that!’’ he seems to say 
in an undertone. ‘‘Refute that if you can!’’ Naturally we grow 
irate and seek, not coolly to come to grips with his observations, 
method and conclusions, but to overthrow a person who has 
treated us with disrespect. 

Yet if the system Dr. Watson advances is true, he can no 
more help showing these aggressive characteristics as a writer 
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than we can help resenting them. He is as bound, as slanted, 
and as utterly determined in his behavior as we are. Why then 
can we not discount his annoying manner of writing and weigh 
what he says on its merits? If we make an effort to do that, 
we shall discover a very odd thing. Behaviorism is not a mat- 
ter for argument at all! 

It is a matter for personal experiencing, for personal verifica- 
tion, for what I can only call showing. Dialectics are useless, 
and our emotions one way or another do not count. What alone 
counts is the discovery in our own experience of whether deter- 
minism is a fact or not. Dr. Johnson remarked that all theory 
was against free will, all experience for it, but one could equally 
well reply that all theory is for free will and all experience 
against it. It depends, I suppose, on how well or how ill life 
has been treating one, which side of the argument one takes— 
for the argument itself, purely as an argument, can go on for- 
ever without result. 

This is so simply put that the intelligentsia will scorn it as an 
evasion of the issue. To gain any credence at all with readers 
of an intellectual bias, I must quote the more abstruse state- 
ments of John Dewey. ‘‘The value of experience as method,”’ 
he writes in Experience and Nature, ‘‘is that it compels us to 
note that denotation comes first and last, so that to settle any 
discussion, to still any doubt, to answer any question, we must 
go to some thing pointed to, denoted, and find our answer in 
that thing.’ He adds soon after that: ‘‘the history of thought 
sufficiently manifests the need for a method of procedure that 
sets pointing, finding and showing, ahead of methods that sub- 
stitute ratiocination and its conclusions for things that are done, 
suffered and imagined.”’ 

I know quite well that we are running into a very big prob- 
lem, a ‘‘greater mystery’’, one that will perhaps be the central 
dilemma of all for future psychologists. Behaviorism demands 
a method of denotation to test it. We must, as Dewey says, 
“‘take the various phases of experienced things simply, directly 
and impartially.’’ Furthermore: ‘‘Truth or falsity depends 
upon what others find when they warily perform the experiment 
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of observing reflective events. An empirical finding is refuted 
not by denial that one finds things to be thus and so, but by giv- 
ing directions for a course of experience that results in finding 
the opposite to be the case.”’ 

I said just now that Behaviorism demands the invention of a 
method for denoting its truth or falsity in our own lives, but of 
course Behaviorists themselves demand no such procedure and 
can supply none. They cannot say: ‘‘ Here is a shareable method 
by which you can observe your own experience and see clearly 
and unmistakably whether we are right or wrong about you.”’ 
This puts it up to the opponents of Behaviorism to produce a 
technic for observing ‘‘simply, directly and impartially’’ the 
various phases of one’s own experience. But the Behaviorist 
does not believe that they can do that and laughs at the dilemma. 
For the mind, the emotions, and the instincts are each only a 
fragment of the whole person and each is prejudiced. How 
then can any one of them be impartial toward the entire organ- 
ism? There is no ‘‘I’”’ in us: that is why we are mechanical, 
says the black sheep. So it all comes down to the feat of dis- 
covering a reliable method for observing without prejudice the 
operations of one’s organism: if it can be found, then the nor- 
mal human being has potentialities not included in the behav- 
ioristic scheme: if it cannot be devised, then we must confess 
to dwelling forever in an abyss of ignorance. 

The perception of this problem should explain why I feel no 
necessity to argue Behaviorism, con or pro, and why I feel at 
liberty in this essay to deal with by-products; to speak of the 
probable effect of Behaviorism upon literature and principally 
upon literary criticism. So far as I know, this is the first 
attempt by a literary person to judge the possibilities of Be- 
haviorism for critics. It has been preceded by a paper written 
by Dr. Watson himself, entitled Feed Me on Facts (Saturday 
Review of Literature, June 16, 1928) in which the founder 
of Behaviorism took a potshot at writers in general. He 
ridiculed the psychological motivation alleged to occur in such 
novels as Julian Green’s Zhe Closed Garden, snorted at the 
recent flood of biographical studies, poohpoohed autobiog- 
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raphy, and delivered himself of a dear wish. ‘‘Before I die,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘I want to see one good author and one good play- 


wright get a behavioristic background. I want him to take 
a piece of squirming protoplasm and make him interesting— 


without overstepping the bounds of natural science in doing 
it.”’ But it was evident that Dr. Watson’s training (or con- 
ditioning, if you will) as a reader of literature has been so hap- 
hazard that he cannot fairly envisage the aims and values of 
the writer. 

The best thing he said was that ‘‘no ‘imagination’ is good 
unless every word is conditioned by actually observed events. 
We are suffering from the writing of men and women who are 
organized verbally only instead of having their word organiza- 
tion built upon eye-hand action.’’ But a discussion of the im- 
portance of the re-sensualization of words for both writers and 
readers is an essay for another time. 

Dr. Watson concluded his onslaught with an expression of 
scorn for critics, but if Iam right it is the ladies and gentle- 
men of this calling who will soon be applying his point of view 
to books—with benefit both to themselves and to current liter- 
ature. 

IV 

There are four modifications in current critical practice that 
may with safety be predicted if Behaviorism conquers the minds 
of literary critics. The first has to do with the general approach 
to the content, the meanings, the ‘‘messages’’ of literature: the 
second with the concern for style and form, for literary technic 
in general: the third with the divination of the writer’s psychol- 
ogy : the fourth with the general direction of the critic’s thought. 

First, then: Behaviorism will make for greater open-mind- 
edness in the critic as he reads. It will free him from partial 
or petty theories about life. But is not Behaviorism also a 
theory of life? It is, but it is a theory that covers all human 
life. Its comprehensiveness is its safeguard against a host of 
narrow doctrines that would otherwise contro] the reader. 

Of course, a theory that asserts that every man is a responsi- 
ble being is equally comprehensive—but with a damaging dif- 
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ference. For everyone agrees that a part of our existence is 
mechanically disposed, while some other part (not clearly de- 
marcated) is said to be free. This admission is already conced- 
ing ground to the Behaviorist, while in addition, since men are 
looked upon as responsible, they are necessarily treated with 
censure or praise—according to one’s prejudices, likes, educa- 
tion, and so on! In other words, the door is open for one’s 
subjective standards to enter in and vitiate one’s faculty for 
judgment. 

The behavioristic critic must refrain from moral judgments. 
He dare not make them, for his acceptance of psychological 
mechanism as a theory deprives him of the right. In their 
place he will substitute certain ideals: a steady curiosity, exact- 
itude as a reader in grasping what is said, skepticism of himself 
as well as of other people, candor in regard to his likes and dis- 
likes as the real basis for valuations. But the whole theory of 
Behaviorism will tether him to just those, will prevent him from 
elaborating a system of ‘‘universal values’’ based on nothing 
more than the accidental formation of his own personality. 

Thus, he will try to approach the content of literature without 
sentimentality or superstition. Writing will be to him just 
another human occupation, no better or worse than scientific re- 
search or the development of a business enterprise, for it is 
made by men equally determined and moulded by life, equally 
enslaved. What they do is different in kind from the work of 
an engineer or a mathematician, but the same conditions govern 
all of man’s labors, and why should one form of specialization be 
lauded over another? To crown the artist as the superior of 
other men will seem to him to be sentimental, while it will be 
superstitious to see anything ‘‘free’’ or ‘‘divine’’ in works of art 
produced by men who are not, after all, fallen angels but only 
sons of other men. 

. But do not fancy that this cautious skeptical advance upon the 
literary art will afford a license for writing vaguely and incon- 
clusively about the books one has read. On the contrary, the 
strictest description will be exacted, and to that end attention 
to literary technic will be intensified. For style and form will 
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be studied as something elusive but not occult: they will be un- 
derstood to be the dehavior of a writer. This is an absolutely 
sound conception. Everyone knows, or should know, that writ- 
ing and reading are simply substitutes for speaking and hearing. 
The writer writes subvocally with the intent of communicating 
certain desired effects through the narrow medium of printed 
words upon a distant reader who reads subvocally. These con- 
ditions necessitate that in his writing the author must compen- 
sate for the absence of those avenues of expression that he freely 
avails himself of to reinforce his speech. He must, by literary 
devices, such as tone, rhythm, syntax, order of thought, secure 
equivalents for the tone of voice, facial pantomime, gestures, 
general personality, with which he impresses his meaning upon 
an actual hearer. Writing is a form of behavior. What is the 
writer doing? And why? Look at his technic to find out will 
be the critic’s formula. 

This will be better understood if we take the next step, the 
derivation of the author’s psychology from his style. The classic 
statement is Buffon’s. ‘‘The style is the man himself.’’ But 
there has always been great difficulty in following out this adage. 
This has been because as a rule the critics interested in the psy- 
chology of the author were deficient in technical appreciation, 
whereas the critics who were shrewd and discerning in matters 
of pure craftsmanship—usually they have been analytically 
minded esthetes—have not troubled themselves very much with 
psychology. At any rate there exists today a hiatus between 
technical analysis and psychological knowledge, and it is just this 
gap that I anticipate Behaviorism will help us to close. Keep 
your eye focussed on the style and form, says the behavioristic 
critic. Look at the behavior of the object you are studying. 
It isa man writing, and what he is doing as a writer will tell 
you what he is as a person. 

How revolutionary this is can be judged by a brief comparison 
with two schools of literary criticism, the Marxian and the psy- 
cho-analytic, which are now regarded as ‘‘advanced’’. Both of 
them ignore the style as evidence: that is, they take their eyes 
off the activity of writing and scrutinize onlygwhat is communi- 
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cated. 'The Marxian has a theory intended to account for 
opinions and points of view on the ground of economic influences, 
He is a determinist to a minor degree—which is bad. He has 
a partial theory of life which he very often uses as a complete ex- 
planation of why we do not behave like human beings—which is 
worse. For the latter makes him almost hopelessly doctrinaire, 
and the former—his lesser determinism—leads him into curious 
blunders. You will find him, for instance, making subtle, cal- 
culating, strong-willed demons out of capitalists (our old friend, 
the rational man of the eighteenth century, still survives), and 
on the other hand you_will discover the working classes absolved 
from responsibility for what they are because economic factors 
have not given them a chance to grow the marvellous wills of 
their oppressors. But reform society on Marxian lines and 
presto! or almost presto, the ‘‘creative life’’ for all will begin. 
(The natural man of Rousseau lingers on, keeping company 
with the rational man, in the Marxian mind.) So the Marxian 
sees no psychological problem, but only a matter of rearranging 
social structure, to free mankind. And when he approaches 
literature, he looks to ascertain only a writer’s opinions about 
money, marriage, the family, the state, economic organization, 
sociology in general. Woe to the writer who happens to be 
skeptical of the ‘‘wisdom’’ of man in the twentieth century, for 
he is bourgeois in his heart and a defender of the old order! 


The psycho-analytic critic, like the Marxian, examines the 
content of literature to find confirmation for his preconceived 
theories. Each takes from literature only what he looks for and 
ignores the rest: in other words, each trims the unruly docu- 
ment to his thesis. The classic instance is Freud’s selection of 
facts from Da Vinci’s life and works to support an interpreta- 
tion of this master’s psychology. Students of Da Vinci were 
not laggard in pointing out that some of the data Freud favored 
was questionable historically and that established facts in con- 
flict with his wish-to-prove were omitted from consideration. 
In addition to this tendency not to cover all of the available 
facts, not to refrain from leaping to a conclusion, the psycho- 
analytic critic works with a body of doctrine that is as fluctuat- 
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ing as Marxian theory is rigid. He tries to keep pace with experi- 
mental ideas which are constantly being revised: he has to 
watch them first of all and then to yank literary content into 
alignment with them. 

But the behavioristic critic, I repeat, will look into, not away 
from, the piece of writing. He will be expertly interested in 
such matters as word-choice, rhythm, sentence-structure, and 
ordonnance of thought, for all of these are manifestations of psy- 
chological mechanisms in the writer. Given the style as evi- 
dence, one ought to be able to say what sort of a person gave 
himself away in it, just as the unconscious pantomime of human 
bodies tells one a great deal about the psychology resident in 
them. ‘‘The style is the man himself’’, but how carefully trained 
we must be in literary appreciation before the style is transpar- 
ent to us and we read, beyond a doubt, the author’s psycho- 
logical type, his chief motivation, his temperament, the patterns 
of his mental and emotional life, just from his behavior among 
words and phrases. Having thus constructed the man from his 
habits and processes in literary composition, the behavioristic 
critic can then turn to the known biographical facts and check 
the portrait he has derived with the recorded actions of his sub- 
ject. Are they consonant or incongruous? 

Every student of American literature knows that there are 
certain speculations rife about Walt Whitman which have not 
been incontrovertibly settled. The answer to them can be found 
in a diligent study of Whitman’s peculiar chanting style, the 
behavioristic critic will tell you. 


Vv 


The fourth way in which Behaviorism will conceivably pro- 
foundly affect criticism is one that may astonish the leaders of 
this school. For though Dr. Watson has raised the question, 
what positive justification is there for living, he has done so 
only by the way. But some individuals, among them literary 
critics, will be driven by the force and implications of Behavior- 
ism into a mood of desperation and will then make this question 
—which can be rephrased in the words of a boy or girl, why am 
I alive?—the question of all questions and will not desist in 
their pursuit of it. 
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It is time now to refer back to the contrast between the secret 


_ publication of Mark Twain’s What /s Man ? and the advertising 


barking that accompanies each new book by Dr. Watson. Mark 
Twain seems to have been depressed, even horrified, by his con- 
clusions about man. And Dr. Watson appears almost blithe, 
certainly not violently agitated, by his doctrine. It is an odd 
thing, but a fact, that a man’s thoughts, emotions and actions 
often do not correspond with each other: he will act one way, 
feel another, and think a third. In the case of Behaviorism, 
this is perhaps a merciful dispensation, for the emotional appre 
hension of this school’s ideas must lead to depression, horror, 
desperation and finally despair. Some will experience these 
states: the majority will only think behavioristically and still 
feel and act as though they were free as gods. 

I do not wish to dwell on the negative states of emotion that 
a belief in psychological determination may produce, but to 
stress the fact that the terror induced will give birth to a really 
serious and desperate search for an escape from the mechanical 
existence of man. If the human species is being used like 
sheep, what is it used for and why? What are now the limita- 
tions of man? Is it possible to transcend them, and by what 
means? Can man live with advantage to himself? 

Future critics will resort to the content of literature for light 
on these questions. The questions define a direction that has 
been followed by the illustrious from Socrates to Nietzsche, but 
has recently, as far as I can observe, been forsaken. Behavior- 
ism, by insisting that we live as deluded prisoners, may arouse 
once more the thirst for freedom. But Behaviorism insists 
further that the walls of the prison are thick and the gates fast- 
barred, and this will enforce the greatest skeptical wariness 
upon any searcher for a way out/of his penal servitude. 

VII 

Models exist for the type of critical effort I am forecasting. 
American literature, to its glory, has one in the figure of Henry 
David Thoreau. He is one of those writers whose quality can 
be summed up in a word, and the word for him is Manliness. 
He wrote like a man! But he is usually interpreted as the 
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ninth part of a man—as an eccentric hermit, as a Rousseauistic 
returner-to-nature, as a social rebel, even by a recent biographer 
as a sort of overgrown Boy Scout. And this in spite of the 
fact that what he said was remarkably consistent, unified and 
broad, for his emotions and thoughts were always flowing toward 
three great related themes. He was preoccupied with a criti- 
cism of the human race, the extension and intensification of 
human consciousness, the means to live more and more. He 
was the greatest black sheep in the New England fiold. 

Mark Twain and Dr. Watson have made their criticism of 
man in rational terms: Thoreau had the emotions appropriate 
to a perception of the low estate of the creature, man, and is the 
heart beating in sympathy with the mind that proclaims mechan- 
icality. Mankind to the Concord Dionysian was odd, sick, en- 
slaved to things, mean and craven, without divinity, sorpid. 
But his picture of human destiny is balanced as Mark Twain’s 
was not. Thoreau appealed to the enslaved to use their mother 
wit and make an effort to become free. Wakefulness was the 
goal, and eloquently he exhorted men to wake up, to live every 
second to the maximum, to become artists of life itself. Had 
he stopped there, he would have been merely inspiring, but 
Thoreau was a practical Yankee and he formulated a method as 
well for waking up from stupor. It was based on the discovery 
that we learn not from experience but by experiment, and in 
Walden he composed a lengthy handbook of directions for en- 
gaging in experimental living. There are a few signs that in 
the next decade we shall be pondering more often upon the 
pages of Thoreau. 

A criticism that incorporates the scientific findings of Dr. 
Watson and that is imbued with the spirit of Henry David 
Thoreau—is that not the kind of criticism we need to help re- 
store a great human tradition? The tradition referred to is that 
of Socratic skepticism and Socratic aspiration. It came at the 
end of the Hellenic renaissance: pehraps its revival would 
presage the beginning of a new era of human elevation. 


GorHAM B. MuNSON. 














DOSTOEVSKY AND GIDE 


A ComMPARISON 


Dostoevsky’s influence upon French literature is steadily in- 
creasing. In the first two decades of this century numerous new 
and old translations of his works were published in France; more 
and more his influence seems to pervade the young generation of 
novelists. It would (+ curious and profitable to study this influ- 
ence upon the whole of contemporary French literature. Un- 
fortunately, such a tremendous task is not within the limits of 
this study, the main object of which is to try to demonstrate the 
influence of Dostoevsky upon a representative French author who 
is considered by European critics as one of the pioneers of the new 
literary movement in France. André Gide, hardly recognized by 
the conservative part of the French literary world, is looked upon 
by the more progressive literary group as a leader and guide on 
the new paths where the adventurous young spirit of modern 
France tries to find. new manners of expression. 

What inner affinities exist in the work of two writers so widely 
different at the first glance as Feodor Dostoevsky and André 
Gide? On first examining their work, one may fail to detect any 
points of connection between them. Great indeed is the contrast 
between the rugged homely Russian writer—wretchedly poor, 
struggling against terrible odds, suffering untold miseries, manag- 
ing to keep alive against almost impossible odds—and the rich, 
comfortably surrounded Gide, enjoying all the pleasures of cul- 
tured environment and leading an easy, uneventful life. In ad- 
dition to the differences of external surroundings, there exists in 
the mental makeup of both men ideas and principles wholly op- 
posed. What can there be in common between the militant Chris- 
tian Dostoevsky, deeply religious and inclined to defend his creed 
in a rather fanatical manner, and the elegant, supercilious, scepti- 
‘ cal Frenchman, bereft of faith, destitute of any definite set of mor- 
al principles? How can one compare the huge works of Dostoevs- 
ky, forceful, amazing in power and genius but lacking perfection 
of form, with the short fragmentary productions of the French 
author, carefully wrought out and clothed in artistic style, elabo- 
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rately and artificially perfect? And yet, strange as it may seem, 
there does exist a certain amount of similarity between these two 
men. 

Many critics, as well as biographers, have stated that Dos- 
toevsky’s personality was dual. This polarity of his soul resulted 
in his holding at the same time two entirely different, opposed 
ideas. Thus, at the time he was composing The Oppressed and 
the Hummiliated, a novel breathing love and pity for weak and suf- 
fering people, he worked also at the Underground Spirit, a mono- 
logue showing a trend of mind distinctly opposite. As an eminent 


Russian critic remarks: 


All contradictions of Dostoevsky’s soul, all of its fathom- 
less depths, found their reflection in his works. Creative 
production was not in his case, as in the case of many others, 
only the means of concealing all that was going on in the 
secret regions of his soul. He disclosed everything, and 
therefore, he succeeded in making wonderful discoveries 
about man." 


A similar duality, the contradiction of opposed elements within 
his own personality, helped André Gide to sense the enigmatic 
soul of the Russian novelist. He says: 


I cannot read without a shudder of dread and recognition 
these sentences of Baudelaire’s intimate diary...: There 
exist in every man, at any time, two SIMULTANEOUS postu- 
lates, (all the importance of the sentence is in this under- 
lined word): one of these postulates tending towards God, 
the other towards Satan.’ 

This shudder of recognition and dread Gide felt to a still great- 
er extent when he came in touch with the bulk of Dostoevsky’s 
work. It was not by chance that he chose as epigraph to his book 
on Dostoevsky a quotation from Nietzsche that expressed exactly 
his attitude towards the great Russian author: 





*Berdiaicv: Dostoevsky'’s Outlook upon Life, (Russian ed.) p. 27. The 
Y. M. C. A. Press. Praha. 10923. 


*A. Gide: Morceaux Choisis, p. 115. N. R. F. (Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. ) 
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Dostoevsky....the only one who taught me something 
about pyschology....his discovery has been for me even 
more important than that of Stendahl.* 


Dostoevsky’s mentality was dynamic; it was always the battle- 
field of conflicting ideas, of the struggle of good and evil. His 
most impressive characters were those in whom the raging con- 
flict of these two forces was presented with greatest power. He 
dreamed of his positive characters, of Prince Muischkine (The 
Idiot), of Zossima or Aliosha, (Brothers Karamazov), but he 
lived and suffered with the demoniacal figures of Stavroguine 
(The Possessed), Ivan Karamazov, Kirilov, (Brothers Karama- 
zov). This tendency in Dostoevsky’s work could not fail to im- 
press André Gide and to arouse similar feelings in his soul. He 
sought in the chaos of the Russian author’s formidable produc- 
tion elements that could respond to the greatest extent to the trend 
of his own thought.* 

Dostoevsky was entirely absorbed with the problem of man and 
his place in creation. The mystery of life held him spellbound; 
he accepted it with all its miseries and suffering and even wished 
to live several lives to exhaust all its possibilities. André Gide, 
wrapped up in the same enigma, watching it, trying to penetrate 
it was naturally attracted by the similar trend of mind of the 
Russian author. An inordinate love of life, a desire to communi- 
cate with all creation, with the source of life, may be read in Gide’s 
early works. Already in Les Nourritures Terrestres, a hymn is 
sung to all that is living, to the humble, physical manifestations of 
life, to the sensations and desires. The quest for the higher spir- 
itual life and its failure are portrayed in the Porte Etroite. 

Both Dostoevsky and Gide were concerned with the mystery of 
the sub-conscious life of man; they were addicted to introspective 
speculation in the realm of human consciousness. It was not 
what man can accomplish, but what man can know about him- 
self that seemed to matter to them. Both their heroes (Michel of 
the Jmmoraliste and the Underground Spirit in the novel of 
‘the same name) experiment, and this experimentation leads them 
to a certain revaluation of accepted values, to a novel conception 





*Idem: Dostoevsky, title page. Plon Nourrit, 1923. Paris. 


‘Idem: Dostoevsky, p. 282. 
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of man. In the name of something more powerful than all ac- 
cepted moral laws they both proceed with their investigation. They 
overstep the limits of all human, social, and ethical laws; they 
trample ruthlessly upon feelings generally considered sacred; they 
fling their challenge to God and man. What can man do when 
he discards all accepted limitations, when he appears naked before 
the eyes of the world? Both Dostoevsky and Gide in attempting 
to answer this question show what terrible monsters live in the 
abysses of the human heart, what a demoniacal being man is. It 
is not without significance that Gide, along with some modern 
Russian critics, considers The Underground Spirit as the corner 
stone of Dostoevsky’s work, the turning point in the great Rus- 
sian’s creative production. In this novel The Underground Spirit, 
symbolizing the side of human mentality generally concealed from 
the public eye, presents his ideas about life and society. First, he 
asserts that human nature is irrational. Second, it is full of un- 
explainable contrasts; for example, two opposite ideas can dwell 
together in a human soul at the same time. Third, human nature 
is free. The human mind is not logically comprehensible, and rea- 
son, compared with the powerful urge of desire, plays but a second- 
ary role in the economy of the human soul. 

A similar trend of mind can be traced in Gide’s /mmoraliste. 
In fact, The Underground Spirit and Michel (hero of the Jm- 
moraliste) are brothers in spirit. Both men are in the clutches 
of a fixed idea, both experiment upon their own consciousness and 
that of others, regardless of the suffering they cause. 

The idea of opposing introspection to action is familiar to both 
Dostoevsky and Gide. The former indicated clearly that ability 
in reasoning intelligently leads to inability of action, due to the 
hesitation in choosing a definite set of laws and considering them 
as the final causes. Self-analysis, on one side, and interest in 
action, on the other, form two opposite tendencies in Gide’s mental 
make-up. Gide, together with the hero of The Underground 
Spirit remarks that: 


We notice that intelligent people are crippled, and that 
active ones are fools.° 





"A. Gide: Caracteres. p. 30. N. R. F. 1925. 
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Lately Gide made an effort to present this side of his mentality 
in the shape of a living being, a character in his latest novel, Les 
Faux M onnayeurs. Edouard, the novelist in the book, who 
throughout the whole story is given to excessive self-analysis, ex- 
emplifies the principle of having people act without acting him- 
self, (faire agir sans agir). He is opposed by the character of 
the active man—the protestant minister Vedel, of whom Gide 
drew the bitterest, most wicked caricature. 


Dostoevsky and Gide are mocking such well-meaning characters, 
men who have succeeded in finding a reasonable motivation for 
their acts. They try to show that something monstrous, wholly 
unreasonable, invariably upsets the most elaborate and convincing 
principles—this factor is the irrational principle of life. In the 
name of this mysterious force all human laws are overthrown, 
and where you would expect one reaction, you are suddenly con- 
fronted by an entirely different one. All considerations pertaining 
to good and evil are discarded ; the personality steps into the realm 
which lies beyond good and evil, where no human law or criteria 
subsist. There the man is revealed in all his primitive nakedness ; 
the demoniacal characteristics of his mentality are brought to 
light. It is as the opening of a grave, as the disclosure of some 
secret and weird ancient mystery. And what makes it even more 
staggering is the thought that this abyss of terror is opened by a 
man strong in faith and love of Christ. Truly only in such a vast 
and limitless mentality as that of Dostoevsky could such a tremen- 
dous antithesis dwell simultaneously! But only such a man as the 
Russian writer could penetrate unscathed into these dark regions 
of the human heart, for he had the rock of his faith to rely upon; 
his belief in Christ saved him from disaster. Not so with André 
Gide. He had nothing to rely upon to save himself from despair; 
still, the contemplation of the secret sides of man’s character only 
whetted his desire for finding a moral law upon which he could 
lean. 

Some of the later works of André Gide, as for instance Les 
Faux Monnayceurs, show Gide’s inner, spiritual relationship with 
the creator of The Possessed. The demoniacal element, such a 
favorite with Dostoevsky, is especially stressed; in fact, Gide 
deems it necessary for every work of art; “There is no true work 
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of art without the collaboration of the devil.” Thus the ideal of 
the Madonna, using the example of Dmitri Karamazov, cannot 
exist in the soul of man without the ideal of Sodom. 

The heroes of Dostoevsky, men with highly developed intellect 
like Ivan Karamazov, or Kirilov (The Possessed) stage a fight 
against God, whom their reason canncet explain, and in a subtle 
way substitute for the idea of God that of the Man-God. Thus 
man becomes the final cause unto himself, and his judgment is 
the sole criterion of his actions. No law is recognized by him ex- 
cept the law of his own intellect. Such a man transcends all social 
laws with great facility, if he deems the transgression pleasurable 
and profitable to himself. This conception of a superman found 
in Dostoevsky’s works, elaborated later along different lines by 
Nietzsche, is noticeable also in Gide’s characters. Petr Verhoven- 
sky and Stravroguine (The Possessed) may find a kindred soul 
in Passavant (Les Faux Monnayeurs). Indeed Passavant unites 
the characteristic traits of both the above mentioned personalities. 
He makes people act while he stands aloof, he shows them the 
way to perdition, he corrupts the young ones, he continually lurks 
behind the scenes, pulling the wires, he is a disintegrating force 
who fans up all the latent demoniacal possibilities of his entourage. 
It is curious to note that the famous critic, Massis, accuses Gide of 
the same tendencies, that is, of ruining peace and of calling forth 
the spirit of unrest in human hearts. Traces of this state of mind 
are noticeable in many of the earlier works of Gide. In the Nourri- 
tures Terrestres the spirit of unrest is personified in the enigmatic 
character of Ménalque, who reappears in L’/mmoraliste, and his 
subtle influence prompts Michel to follow his dangerous experi- 
ment to live “dangerously,” to tread new paths, to make strange 
discoveries instead of following the common rut. 

The result of this attempt culminates in the destruction of 
Michel’s home, in the death of his wife, in the sense of unlimited 
freedom acquired at so dear a price—and in the sense of total 
bankruptcy. This disillusionment after reaching the goal is the 
result of chasing after the shadow; this motif is felt throughout 
all of Gides’s works. In the Porte Etroite it is expressed in the 
despair of Alissa before her death at the realization that all her 
sacrifice has been useless and that she has, perhaps, thrown away 
her life in vain. : 
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With Dostoevsky’s heroes who have chosen the path of the af- 
firmation of self, this demoniacal pride and the attempt to substi- 
tute for the law or principle outside the reach of human intellect 
laws and principles elaborated by the personality as a final cause, 
invariably lead to utter bankruptcy (Kirilov, Stavroguine in The 
Possessed, Smerdiakov in Brothers Karamazov) or to the disin- 
tegration of the personality in madness (Ivan Karamazov). But 
along this way of perdition Dostoevsky shows the way of redemp- 
tion and expiation, as in the case of Raskolnikov (Crime and Pun-- 
ishment). Gide’s characters also follow the way of affirmation of 
self up to the bitter end, but without the possibility of redemption 
given by the Russian writer. Gide has liberated himself from all 
existing limitations, but has not found a way out of the under- 
ground region; he is a slave to his intellect, he aspires to be saved, 
but he has nothing to lean upon to help him in his dilemma. Thus 
Michel and Alissa are losers. Passavant and Edouard (Les Faux 
Monnayeurs) do not lose; they have lost their humanity, that is, 
the possibility of a struggle, the demons have devastated their 
souls, they are brothers to Petr Verhovensky (The Possessed), 
they are like the possessed ones of the Bible, but there is no Christ 
to drive away the demons. 

The belief in Christ is the point upon which both authors widely 
differ. While Dostoevsky, after a tremendous struggle, found 
peace in the haven of religion, Gide, unable to believe, yet longing 
for a faith as a result of his relgious disposition and early train- 
ing, still remains hesitating and unsatisfied, hence the feeling of 
uneasiness, so noticeable in his works. In an article in the Mer- 
cure de France as far back as 1902 I’. de Miomandre spoke about 
Gide’s inquiétude philosophique; and up to the present this in- 
quiétude seems to prevail. 

Gide has this in common with Dostoevsky that with him moral 
questions are considered from the viewpoint of the relationship of 
God and man, omitting society and its laws: 


André Gide reveals in his works all the dreadful mystery of 
infinite space. Metaphysical problems enter with him into 
everyday life. But the moral questions with which his char- 
acters are confronted are sought to be solved by them in re- 
gard to God, not in regard to society and its laws.* 





*Léon Pierre-Quint: “André Gide and his last works”, Les Nouvelles 
Litteraires n. 12, Fevr., 1927. 
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What really mattered to Dostoevsky was the spiritual improve- 
ment, the elevation of man, that is, man’s recovery of his heavenly 
patria; man should conquer the demoniacal principle within him, 
and then the peace and happiness of the world would be stable. 
This stability, this equilibrium of the inner man is precisely the 
object of Gide’s quest. If, during this quest, social laws or morals 
are in the way, they must be brushed aside, for they do not mat- 
ter; only man matters, i.e., his inner consciousness, the formation 
of his outlook upon life. In this spirit one of Gide’s last books, 
Si le Grain ne Meurt, is written. Dostoevsky, after an intense 
inner struggle, found this equilibrium in the relationship of God 
and man: but Gide was unable to achieve this union, and at this 
point the break in his mentality becomes evident. 

Gide acknowledges the irrationality of life, he admits it escapes 
reason, but he is unable to force himself into a belief in God; he is 
too prone to reasoning and to self-analysis to accept a simple in- 
tuitive faith. This is his tragedy, his suffering which has been 
abiding with him since the time he wrote the Cahiers d’ André 
Walter, his first youthful work, where he had expressed his aspir- 
ations towards faith; it is also the cause of his attitude of open 
revolt against God, who persists in hiding His face. His is the 
plight of Saul (Saul, a drama) for whom God remains silent, and 
who, unable to bear the burden of life without His help, succumbs 
to the Evil One; it is the indignation before the useless sacrifice of 
Alissa (La Porte Etroite), the disillusion of the pastor in the 
Symphonie Pastorale becoming aware of the fact that what he 
considered to be the love of God turned out to be only his carnal 
love of an innocent young girl;—all this leads to open revolt 
against God as we see it in the character of La Perouse (Les Faux 
Monnayeurs) ; and that is very similar to what Dostoevsky styles 
as the revolt against God, and it is akin to the trend of thought of 
Ivan Karamazov and of his mouthpiece, the Great Inquisitor. 
Both Gide’s character and Ivan charge God with cruelty to men 
and revolt against Him in behalf of and out of pity for man. But 
the discussion of Ivan Karamazov is only the expression of strug- 
gle which Dostoevsky underwent himself before overstepping 
the barriers of discursive reasoning (he calls it the Euclidian 
Reason) ; whereas Gide stays on the other side of the barrier, 
unable to harmonize his reasoning faculty with his aspirations to- 
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ward faith. His personality remains divided, this duality engend- 
ering suffering and unrest. 

Both André Gide and Dostoevsky are interested in the problem 
of free-will, its limits, and its manifestation in human beings. 
Both attempt to solve this problem. The influence of Dostoevsky’s 
conception is felt in the works of Gide. Dostoevsky admits a 
certain freedom—the freedom of choice between Good and Evil. 
The Good consists in surrendering one’s soul to God, the Evil 
in considering man as an object unto himself, a final cause. The 
proud adventurous characters who choose the latter way invariably 
go to ruin, as we see it in The Possessed (Kirilov, who even com- 
mits suicide to prove his freedom), or in the Brothers Karamazov 
(the madness of Ivan). 

André Gide, on account of his uncertain position in the question 
of belief, has no definite convictions on the matter. His frame of 
mind is nearer to that of Stavroguine; he, like this strange man in 
The Possessed, feels the attraction of action, feels the stirring of 
obscure forces within his soul, but lacks the necessary impulse to 
change them into acts. Gide is inclined to recognize the possibility 
of unmotivated, therefore free action, only as a quality of exclu- 
sive, forceful natures; to ordinary people it is unattainable. The 
subject of the unmotivated, “gratuitous” action so often found in 
Dostoevsky is traceable throughout many of Gide’s works. We 
may notice it as far back as Paludes; it forms the leading idea of 
Prometheus Illbound and blossoms forth in the equivocal, many- 
sided character of Lafcadio (Les Caves du Vatican). Lafcadio’s 
state of mind is akin somewhat to that of Raskolnikov (Crime 
and Punishment). Both consider themselves as supermen, to 
whom general common laws do not apply; both despise the mob, 
and both believe that a murder is permissible to exalted person- 
alities, provided such an act is necessary to assert their superiority. 
Self-assertion is the object of the superman, and it must be pur- 
sued to the end. Raskolnikov, comparing himself to Napoleon, 
wonders whether the Emperor would have killed an evil person, 
if it were the condition to his subsequent glory. He decides in the 
affirmative and accordingly murders the money lender. Lafcadio 
is still more primitive in his motives. He murders a total stranger 
out of a whim, to prove that he could do it and not waver. The 
following actions of Lafcadio and Raskolnikov are very similar. 
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They are tortured by the curiosity to know the impression their 
crimes produced ; they take risks; they dance upon the edge of the 
precipice with the sharp sensation that only their “sang-froid” and 
their wits prevent them from tumbling into the abyss. If one com- 
pares Lafcadio’s dialogue with Julius de Baraglioul and Raskolni- 
kov’s colloquies with Porfiry, the judge, one perceives at once the 
striking similarity between Gide’s treatment and that of Dostoevs- 
ky, and the influence of the latter upon the former. 

Raskolnikov’s experience leads him to remorse and redemption 
for his crime through expiation, but Gide is reticent in the case 
of Lafcadio. Raskolnikov is helped upon the path of salvation by 
the self-sacrificing love of Sonia; Gide uses a similar motif but 
does not proceed so far with it as Dostoevsky. In the concluding 
pages of the novel, Gide gives the picture of the sun rising upon 
the united lovers, Geneviéve and Lafcadio; still the reader is kept 
in uncertainty as to the influence of this love upon the future of 
Lafcadio. 

The question of crime in its social and metaphysical aspects 
occupied Dostoevsky’s attention during most of his life. Being 
interested in abnormal manifestations of personality, he naturally 
would turn to the field where abnormal tendencies could be 
studied ; the psychology of a man committing a crime had a great 
attraction for him. We see in Gide a corresponding interest in all 
abnormal! manifestations of life. He states himself that what in- 
terests him most in people are their divergencies, their extraor- 
dinary actions. He published a book of essays about his exper- 
ience as a juror, entitled Souvenirs de la Cour d’Assises (Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, 1914). 

Sin and transgression have an invincible attraction for Gide. 
This fascination he renders powerfully in L’/mmoraliste in the 
famous story of the scissors stolen by the Arab boy, or the episode 
of the hero’s nightly excursions with the poacher. Dostoevsky 
considers the causes of evil and crime as metaphysical ones; they 
are the result of the estrangement of man from God and call for 
punishment, whether it be an outward one inflicted by law, or an 
inner one exacted by the torments of conscience. Gide, however, 
although contemplating evil and crime as a part of life’s manifes- 
tation, hesitates to define their origin; he experiences only their 
fascination and feels a desire to penetrate the secret of their cause. 
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The motif of love-hatred, so often met with in Dostoevsky’s 
. works, has noticeably influenced Gide. We see it in the Faur 
Monnayeurs, where the relationship between Lady Griffith and 
Vincent, and in the /diot, where the part played by Rogojine and 
Nastasia Filippovna, bear similar traits. In both cases passionate 
love not sanctified by a spiritual element degenerates into hatred 
and finally culminates in crime. The demoniacal element is evi- 
dent in the mental make-up of both women. In the Russian hero- 
ine the life-force rages in a greater measure than in the sophisti- 
cated, sketchily portrayed character of the French novel. Except 
for Alissa, Gide’s women are pale and not life-like ; he is essential- 
ly a painter of male characters. The same may be noticed in Dos- 
toevsky. Although his women are better drawn than those of 
Gide, still, compared with his men, they are weak characterizations. 

André Gide, as well as Dostoevsky, is interested in the psy- 
chology of young people. Gide’s most important novel. Les 
Faux Monnayeurs, portrays chiefly schoolboys or men hardly out 
of their teens. The spirit of the creator of The Possessed lives 
again in Gide’s characters in the Faux Monnayeurs. Moreover, 
this novel may be considered as a Bildungsroman, and traces of 
the influence of a similar work of Dostoevsky may be found in it. 
The Faux Monnayeurs is a story of a young man who, like his 
prototype in Dostoevsky’s novel The Young Man, dissatisfied with 
his family surroundings, starts life independently, and after many 
trials learns to see not only the questionable sides actions in family 
relationships, but also the good qualities. Both boys, Bernard 
of the Faux Monnayeurs and the Young Man of Dostoevsky, 
hate their fathers, both are illegitimate sons and suffer from the 
shame of their birth. But life’s hard lessons soften their dispo- 
sitions, and they learn to be indulgent and to forgive wrongs. 

As far as analogies in technique may be concerned, the form of 
Dostoevsky’s novels and that of the Faux Monnayeurs offer strik- 
ing similarites. Noetzel, in his discussion of the manner in which 
Dostoevsky had written The Possessed, notices that the spirit of 
‘the Russian seemed to roam in an exalted region where he could 
perceive at the same time all of the plot, all of the characters of 
the novel. It was, so to speak, the platonic idea of the whole work 
floating before his mental eye; inspired by it, he endeav- 
ored to realize on paper the ideal conception. But struggling 
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with the exigencies of form, he succeeded in producing only 
a rather tangled plot with numerous characters, who proved cum- 
bersome to the reader. This is exactly what happens in the Faux 
Monnayeurs. From the standpoint of what Gide qualifies as réal- 
ité idéale, he tries to project into the realm of solid reality his 
ideal conception of this novel. The result is rather bewildering 
and gives the sensation of something not completed, left unfinished. 
Of the many characters brought out in the novel, some spring into 
the limelight for a short while and seem important and interest- 
ing; but with a capricious stroke of the pen the author forces 
them to re-enter oblivbn, leaving the space clear for newcomers. 
Such is, for instance, the fate of Vincent and Lady Griffith, who 
might have furnished material for an entire novel, but who ap- 
pear for only a short time and, in disappearing too suddenly leave 
the reader unsatisfied. 

Although formal similarities have also their significance, still 
they are not of such great value as the inner, the spiritual kinships 
which we have endeavored to trace in this study. The duality of 
the soul, its polarity, its ability to shelter contradictory ideas, the 
utmost interest in the final fate of man as well as in his spiritual 
origin, the pondering over what the Russian writer called the 
accursed questions, that is, questions pertaining to the relationship 
between God and humanity, the object of the creation of the uni- 
verse, of the part Good and Evil play in the economy of the world, 
—all these traits of resemblance between Dostoevsky and Gide help 
to clarify the rather enigmatic personality of the French author, 
and to give a better understanding of his very interesting and im- 
portant literary creations. Furthermore, Gide’s manner of treat- 
ing these absorbing questions lead us to believe that he is much in- 
debted to his great Russian predecessor in the realm of ideas if 
not wholly in the realm of art. 

TATIANA VACQUIER. 
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THOMAS MANN AND THE NOVEL OF DECADENCE 


A great deal is being talked these days about the age of transi- 
tion, about the spirit of revolt and the new tendencies in art and 
literature. And indeed it is easier to talk generally about these 
matters than to point to a single artist or writer who has clearly 
and coherently expressed the spirit of the age in terms of art. For 
an artist to be the expression of an age, that is to say, to recreate 
it in art, it is imperative that first he should understand himself 
and his relation and reactions to his environment, feats which, 
in the present chaos of Western civilization, are exasperatingly 
hard to accomplish. So far, there have been numerous vague 
and tentative efforts, daring innovations and interesting theories, 
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but of these even the almost-successful and apparently permanent 

ones have, within an incredibly short space of time, been sup- 
planted by experiments still more bizarre. 

In this dilemma, which particularly in post-war Germany had 
grown painfully acute, the appearance of Thomas Mann’s novel 
Der Zauberberg created a considerable sensation. Although 
Thomas Mann was already regarded in his own country as some- 
thing of a classic, the nature of his artistic achievement has been 
the subject for frequent and heated controversy. It is, of course, 
unanimously agreed that the author of Buddenbrooks is a writer 
of uncommon distinction who for many years has been one of the 
most important literary figures which Europe has produced. 

And yet since the publication and success of Buddenbrooks in 
1901, after a brilliant career which has given the German nation 
more than one masterpiece of prose composition, critical opinion 
is still unable to determine whether Thomas Mann is merely a 
man possessed of exceptional intellectual powers and a unique 
ability to write, whether he is in short ‘ein Talent’, or indeed a 
genuine literary artist of genius. This question the appearance of 
Der Zauberberg has brought to an issue, since the work may in 
every respect be regarded as a novel of the modern world, and 
on its success or failure as a work of art must ultimately depend 
an estimate of Thomas Mann as a representative of contemporary 
fiction and to a large extent his classification in one or the other of 
the categories aforementioned. Before, however, such an estimate 
can be attempted, a résumé of Mann’s previous work and the 
peculiar problems which it has involved, must obviously be our 
first consideration. 

The main problem which confronts Thomas Mann and which 
emerges again and again in ever-varying forms in his works, is 
the universal problem of the artist and his place in the social 
scale. He, Thomas Mann, feels himself torn in two opposite 
directions, attracted by two different and irreconcilable worlds: 
the world of art, and the matter-of-fact and prosaic world of ma- 
terial existence. He recognises the claims of both, but is aware 
of their fundamental difference and incompatibility. The artist 
knows instinctively that somehow he is different, that he stands 
apart, that he cannot mingle in the crowd; and the artist in Thomas 
Mann is aware of his isolation and yearns for the normal life, for 
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the simple pleasures and sorrows of those people who have not 
to contend with ‘the curse of Knowledge’ (Die Fluch der 
Erkenntnis). And it is this conflict, this disturbing element in the 
author himself, which recurs inevitably as the central problem of 
his work. Now neither this problem nor the emotion it engenders 
is unique in literature: on the contrary, it is as old and universal 
as art itself and it has formed the subject for literary treatment 
in all countries and in all ages. But in the hands of Thomas Mann 
it has been given a peculiar twist, which may partly be accounted 
for by the individuality of the author and partly by the age in 
which he happened to be living. Uncertain and continually tor- 
tured, he fluctuates between Art and Life, between the uncondi- 
tioned, rarified and lonely realm of creation, and the normal, 
secure and regulated state of the ordinary citizen. This conflict, 
this problem, this yearning after an unattainable goal, is most 
clearly articulated in a superb piece of writing entitled Tonio 
Kréger,' a work which almost amounts to a personal confession. 
This long-short story, a form of fiction of which the German are 
particularly fond and which has been employed by them with 
conspicuous success, is lyrical in tone and definitely autobiograph- 
ical in character. But before proceeding to a detailed examina- 
tion of it, a brief review of the facts of Mann’s own life would 
not be without value. 

Thomas Mann springs from the highest and finest stratum of 
German patrician society. He is the carefully developed, hyper- 
sensitive, and final product of an old and prosperous culture; of 
a culture and a class of people that are passing and that by this 
time have almost wholly disappeared. Born in the old city of 
Liibeck on the Baltic into an affluent and distinguished family, 
Thomas Mann who, from his mother’s side had received more 
than a dash of southern blood, was given leisure and every op- 
portunity for his education and intellectual development. After 
the sudden demise of his father he left Liibeck and settled in 
Munich whence after a few unsatisfactory years he travelled to 
Rome. Here, separated from the world (that is to say from the 
world with which he was acquainted) in a kind of self-imposed 
seclusion, he applied himself with diligence and concentration to 
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the business of writing. When he was satisfied that he had mas- 
tered his craft and a slim volume of short stories (Der Kleine 
Herr Fricdemann und andere Novellen) had brought his name be- 
fore the public, Thomas Mann set to work carefully and deliberate- 
ly upon his first long novel. Returning to Munich at the age of 25 
he published Buddenbrooks. Immediately it captured the favor 
of the public—became a ‘best-seller’; and brought a measure of 
fame to its author such as tew men achieve at the outset of their 
careers. Thence onward Mann’s popularity was assured and with 
each successive work that came from his pen his reputation in- 
creased until it reached beyond the boundaries of his own country. 

The collected edition of his works now include beside his famous 
novels Buddenbrooks, Der Tod in Venedig, Tonio Kroger and 
Der Zauberberg, several volumes of short stories and essays on 
politics, on music, on ethics and philosophy, as well as critical 
works such as that on Goethe and Tolstoy which give evidence 
of truly remarkable scholarship. Whatever subject engages his 
mind, whether it be literature or economics, medicine or philoso- 
phy, it is at once apparent that his grasp of material is assured, 
that his knowledge is detailed and extensive, and that his opinions 
are well worthy of the attention of experts in the different fields. 
Yet, reviewing his imaginative work, with which we are here ex- 
clusively concerned, one is aware of a curious fact. Neither in 
his prose style nor in the treatment and execution of his novels 
is there apparent any development whatever. The style and 
language of Der Kleine Herr Friedemann, his first volume of short 
stories (some of which have recently been translated and included 
in the volume Children and Fools) is rich, polished, fluent, and 
generally touched with a poignant and subtle irony. The manner 
of writing in his last book Der Zauberberg is identical. There is 
never an unbalanced sentence, a wrong word, or an awkward 
phrase: in other words, his style is flawless. When Thomas Mann 
set himself the task of learning to write he learned it well indeed. 
And as in the style, so there will be found a similarity in theme 
and subject matter in nearly all of his novels. 

The problem which confronts the writer Detlev in Die Hungern- 
den 1s very much the same as that which involves Christiann and 
Hanno Buddenbrook, Tonio Kréger, or Gustav Aschenbach in 
Der Tod in Venedig. The case of Tonio Kroger furnishes a very 
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good example. Tonio Kroger is, like Thomas Mann himself, a 
man born in northern Germany of a well-to-do, upper-middle-class 
family, but whose mother is of southern blood; the very name 
implying a mixture of North and South. At school, when he 
was still in his teens, he feels himself alone and isolated from his 
comrades, while his delicate health and sensitive nature are the 
cause of many an unpleasant and painful experience. He feels 
that he can understand and love his fellow-scholars, yet he him- 
self is constantly ignored and derided. A beautiful blond lad, to 
whom he becomes violently attached and whose healthy and care- 
free robustness he secretly envies, takes scant notice of him and 
on leaving school entirely forgets his existence. When Tonio 
Kroger has reached the age of maturity he leaves his home town 
and, lonely and disconsolate, spends a considerable number of 
years in aimless travel. During this time he meets with many 
and varied experiences, is never happy or satisfied, and indulges 
in frequent and licentious amours. He also embarks upon a liter- 
ary career and, being very talented, achieves rapid success and con- 
siderable fame. After a time a strong and inarticulate longing 
once more to see the place of his birth overcomes him and he 
travels again northward to his bleak and wind-swept city by the sea. 
But he enters his native town as a stranger, as one who has been 
exiled and is homeless. Desolately, he wanders through the rain- 
washed streets, saddened and oppressed by the memories that 
crowd to his mind. And when, a few days later at the little sea- 
side resort adjoining the city, he encounters again his oid school- 
friend among the turmoil and gayety of a ball, he remains unrec- 
ognized. A little miserably he watches from behind a glass door 
the confusion of dancing couples, the elegantly dressed men and 
women, the smiling faces, and listens jealously to the merry chat- 
ter and careless laughter. Passionately he desires to mingle in 
the crowd, to forget himself, and for once to be happy. But he 
knows that it is impossible, that he can never be like these others, 
that he must always stand aside and watch, that he belongs to the 
world of art which is wholly unlike this world, that he cannot 
live like these people but that he must create; and yet in his heart 
he knows that even the most complete abandonment to art cannot 
make him entirely happy. In the South he had a friend, 
Lisaweta, a young painter, to whom he had confided his trouble, 
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the problem of his own anomalous existence. There had been 
a long discussion and the issue had been left undecided, but all 
the same Tonio Kroger had realised that he belonged neither to 
the one world nor to the other. Here in the intimate note of the 
writing we hear the voice of Thomas Mann himself, and we are 
again given a hint of the conflict of which he is the victim. Tonio 
Kroger is compelled to admit to himself that only in his loneliness, 
in his dark envy and disdain, can he find a measure of happiness. 
He realises finally that this cultivated dissatisfaction with himself 
and with life has become.a kind of contentment: that out of his 
unstilled love for the ordinary, the vicarious and commonplace, 
he might develop that peace of mind which has for so long eluded 
him. 

As has already been remarked there is a grace and polish about 
the writing of this story which places it unquestionably in the 
front rank of German prose masterpieces. The cold gloom and 
cineritious monotone of the northern landscape are superbly re- 
produced, the theme and expression fused together with masterful 
artistry. This sombre atmosphere which none the less has about 
it a kind of wistful charm, acts upon the reader like a slow and 
sense-drugging perfume, through which the clash and clangor of 
the workaday world simmer only as the vague and muffled echoes 
of infinitely remote realities. Tonio Kréger is in fact the perfect 
expression of a refined and wearied decadence. Towards the 
end of the novel Tonio Kroger, writing to his friend Lisaweta, 
touches upon this conflicting mixture in his blood of the prosaic 
and matter-of-fact North and an exotic and emotional South, and 
explains himself, the result, the offspring of this incongruous al- 
liance, as a bourgeois who has strayed into art: “a Bohemian who 
yearns for the nursery, an artist with a bad conscience. For it 
is certainly my bourgeois conscience which permits me to see some- 
thing profoundly unsteady, ambiguous, profoundly obnoxious, 
profoundly questionable in everything artistic, everything unusual, 
everything with genius; and which fills me with this fond weak- 
ness for the simple and good-hearted and comfortably normal, for 
respectability and the absence of genius.” 

In a work of this kind then, Thomas Mann, the product of a 
once flourishing bourgeoisie, has, because of his remarkable talents 
and virtuosity, been able to catch the spirit and chronicle the mani- 
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festations of decline and create great art from the ashes of a 
world to which he partly belongs. In this field he has shown him- 
self to be the supreme master. His greatest achievement more- 
over, the epic novel Buddenbrooks,? proves beyond question that 
as a biographer of decadence he has no equal. In this work par- 
ticularly there is apparent an unflinching objectivity in treatment, 
which, together with a strong sense of irony, has saved Mann from 
that vague twilight sentimentality for tradition and the passing 
generation to which other writers who have been active in the 
same field, Galsworthy in England, for instance, have perhaps not 
unnaturally succumbed. Partly because of this objectivity also, 
Thomas Mann has succeeded in bringing his characters to life in 
a manner such as one infrequently meets in contemporary fiction. 
Every member of the comprehensive family Buddenbrooks lives 
and moves before our eyes with extraordinary vividness and 
clarity, from the stern old grandfather Johann Buddenbrook and 
the immaculate and over-successful Thomas, down to the last 
descendant, little Hanno, with whose premature death the family 
torch is extinguished and the history terminates. 

In infinite detail and with an almost uncanny sharpness of 
observation Mann traces the successive stages of disintegration 
and decay. And at each stage, depicted by the death of one mem- 
ber of the family or other, the irony is poignant to the point of 
acerbity. For example, the wife of old Konsul Buddenbrook, 
whose robust health had always given her an enormous zest for 
life and the little material pleasures of living, is made on her 
deathbed to struggle frantically against releasing her hold on 
existence so that her final moments are drawn out and intensified 
into a veritable symphony of pain and suffering. The attendant 
physicians moreover, whose professional duty it is to preserve 
life as long as possible, are ironically forced to increase and pro- 
long the old lady’s tortured agony. The scene is unpleasantly 
harrowing to the reader’s sensibilities and is described with an 
almost savage insistence on detail. Again Thomas Buddenbrook, 
whose capabilities and nervously restless activity have brought 
the family to the crest of prestige and distinction, collapses one 
day suddenly and unexpectedly in the middle of the street on his 





* Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
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way home from the dentist, and dies a few hours later in the full 
flower of middle age, apparently as the result of a bad toothache. 
Yet for all that, the closing episodes of the book are presented by 
Mann with a delicacy and depth of feeling which show that here 
indeed his heart has been in the work. With the moving and 
tragic history of Hanno Buddenbrook ‘emerges again the problem 
on which the theme of Tonio Kréger is based. The fourteen 
year old son of the egregious and highly successful Thomas gives 
the first evidence of artistic talent in the family. From his very 
childhood young Hanno is a stranger in the Buddenbrook house- 
hold and his fragile life is filled with tribulation and misery. He 
is in fact a youthful precursor of Tonio Kroger with the difference 
that Hanno lacked both the strength and the will to live, and 
was consequently doomed to perish. 

In Buddenbrooks Thomas Mann has achieved a lucidity and 
precision of style which is uncommon in German writing, while the 
novel’s architectural symmetry and design give the picture pre- 
sented a clarity and rhythm which undoubtedly stamp it one of 
the most important achievements in modern fiction. Yet for all 
that, the impression left upon the reader upon concluding the 
book is one of disillusionment. Thomas Mann has here achieved, 
and magnificently achieved, what he set out to do; to paint a com- 
prehensive panorama of decadence. But though its colors are 
rich and varied, this chronicle of disintegration bears all the 
symptoms of an incurable decease. The dominant note of the 
story, like that of its setting in the humid town on the shores of 
a grey and sunless sea, is that of an autumnal decay, but one feels 
that it is an Autumn for which there can be no promise of a com- 
ing Spring. The author appears gracefully, ironically, and finally 
to acknowledge and to have accepted defeat. This is at once the 
secret of the novel’s power and success, but also marks very 
plainly its intrinsic limitations. 

The conflict of art and life and the isolation of the artist is, as 
in the histories of Tonio Kroger and Hanno Buddenbrook, again 
presented, but this time more elaborately, in the case of the writer 
Gustav Aschenbach, the principal character of Death in Venice® 
(Der Tod in Venedig). The setting here is shifted from a damp 
and uninviting North to the languid and sun-flooded South of the 
Lido. Gustav Aschenbach, a middle-aged writer of established 
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reputation, has been living in retirement in Munich, a little wearied 
and disillusioned. It seemed to him that his later productions 
were lacking in inspiration, in a certain decisive emotionalism. 
Perhaps he had been satisfied with an insatiability which fought 
shy of human contacts, a state of semi-completion; perhaps he 
had in the past restrained and chilled his emotions too severely 
and now they were taking their vengeance on him. At all events, 
Aschenbach is bored and discontented and decides to take a holi- 
day, to travel and enjoy a change of scene. A few weeks later he 
is installed in a luxurious hotel on the Lido beach. Here, secluded 
and undisturbed, he can delight in the sensuous and harmonious 
concert of sea and sky, of sunshine and bright colors. But if 
solitude and seclusion allow one to avoid the disturbing actuali- 
ties of human contacts and the emotional responses evoked by 
them, they are also apt to give birth to sentiments and desires 
of a keener, a more subtle and irrational nature. The artist 
who detaches himself as much as possible from life and its 
material complications, who does not depend exclusively upon the 
immediate experience and the intensity of his emotions, must, in 
order to create, operate his mind under a very high pressure. The 
world of his art, the artistic process or fusion that takes place in 
his mind, and the world of his experience are therefore wholly or 
partly separate and distinct. This separateness between the man 
and the artist is implied, (clearly as the result of the peculiar 
nature of his creator,) in the character of Gustav Aschenbach. 
But, with particular reference to the hero of Death in Venice, 
we are informed that such art becomes a heightened form of exist- 
ence, which “gives deeper pleasures” and “consumes more quickly”. 
Moreover “it carves into its servant faces the marks of imaginary 
and spiritual adventures, and though their external activities may 
be as quiet as a cloister, it produces a lasting voluptuousness, over- 
refinement and fatigue and curiosity of the nerves such as can 
barely result from a life filled with illicit passions and enjoy- 
ments”. 

‘In the instance of Gustav Ashenbach, then, this ‘‘over-refine- 
ment, fatigue and curiosity of the nerves” causes him to conceive 
a desperate and irrisitible love for a young and extraordinarily 





* Translated by Kenneth Burke. 
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beautiful Polish boy, whom he sees daily playing and gambolling 
upon the sands of the beach. As it is delicately, objectively, and 
wholly unsentimentally described in Death in Venice, this passion 
of Aschenbach’s might be no more than the emotion evoked in a 
highly sensitive nature by the contemplation of some marvellous 
work of art. This, however, is misleading, since the emotion 
which responds to a beautiful shape of the living tissue is never 
identical with that which the contemplation of art produces, namely 
the emotion which responds to significant design. The love of 
Gustav Aschenbach, therefore, is an emotion to be explained in 
strictly physiological terms, and based as it is upon an inverted 
sexual desire, it serves as image symbolising for Mann the famil- 
iar theme; firstly, the isolation of the artist and secondly the mani- 
festation of decadence. Like Tonio Kréger’s conflict which left 
him suspended uncertainly between the two worlds of art and the 
normal, commonplace life—like the disintegration of the Budden- 
brook family and little Hanno’s struggle with his environment and 
existence— the story of Aschenbach is another instance of Thomas 
Mann’s preoccupation and treatment of the subject of decadence. 
And as in his former works, the style and execution of Death in 
Venice are equally flawless. The language has a poise and ca- 
dence, and gives evidence of a virtuosity which, as has already 
been observed, marks Thomas Mann as one of the great masters 
of German prose. 


From the appearance of Tonio Kréger in 1914 until the pub- 
lication of The Magic Mountain* (Der Zauberberg) in 1924, 
Thomas Mann produced no fiction of any importance. Instead 
a long series of essays in criticism on a variety of different sub- 
jects ranging from_politics and music (Pfitzners Paletstrina) to 
such scholarly studies in literature as Goethe und Tolstoy came 
from his pen. It was quite evident that the appearance of The 
Magic Mountain marked a new stage in Thomas Mann’s career 
as a novelist, and was in Germany generally regarded as a literary 
event. Nor has the criticism and discussion which The Magic 
Mountain provoked in the least subsided; just now, indeed, it is 
still an open question to what extent the novel has added to his rep- 
utation. It is of course unanimously agreed that The Magic 
Mountain is one of the outstanding, if not the outstanding, work 
of fiction of recent years or even of the Twentieth Century. Yet 
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this has by no means simplified the old controversy, whether 
Thomas Mann is only the literary virtuoso or a novelist of genius. 

It is at once apparent that The Magic Mountain is a far more 
ambitious work than anything Mann has hitherto done, inasmuch 
as here clearly he has attempted something more than a study of 
decadence, that his theme has in fact expanded and gained im- 
measurably in scope and profundity. What has still to be decided, 
however, is the question whether as an artistic creation the work 
is equally successful and on the same high level with Buddenbrooks 
and his other earlier novels. As the Twentieth century advanced, 
there had been introduced a new spirit, new ideas, and new ten- 
dencies in art and life into the Western world, a spirit which at 
the time Thomas Mann was writing his Buddenbrooks and Tonio 
Kréger was still very vague and only in the air. And though from 
the very nature of the subject and the setting The Magic Mountain 


would appear once more to trace the process of decay, it is evident 


that Thomas Mann has sought, by the very means of this decad- 
ence and in spite of it, to capture the spirit of the new age, to 
assimilate and absorb its ideas and imprison them in artistic form. 
There are very few notions, theories or concepts which have been 
current in the West since the beginning of the War and which 
separately and collectively have upset the equilibrium and changed 
the course of modern civilisation that have not been incorporated 
in some form or other in Thomas Mann’s monumental novel. 
But in precisely this it would seem, lies its weakness. Thomas 
Mann has understood the modern world, yet he has failed to re- 
create it in art. Nevertheless, in The Magic Mountain he has an 
absorbingly interesting story that he has to tell us, a drama which 
causes an immense pageant of actors to pass before our eyes. The 
characters are without exception vividly and convincingly drawn, 
and if the action, what there is of it, is often rather loose and 
disjointed, we cannot complain; for, as Thomas Mann says him- 
self in the preface, only ‘thoroughness’ (das Griindliche) can be 
‘truly entertaining’ (wahrhaft unterhaltend); and thorough and 
detailed The Magic Mountain with its 1000 pages unquestionably 
is. 

Hans Castorp, the modest, ingenuous and unheroic hero of the 
novel (not for whose sake, Mann assures us, this story will be 





‘Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
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told, but rather for the sake of the story itself) travelled during 
one mid-summer from his native city Hamburg to Davos-Platz 
in the Swiss high mountains. He was going on a three weeks hol- 
iday in order to recuperate from a winter spent in arduous studies, 
and to enjoy the flush of successfully surmounted examinations ; 
at the same time he could keep company his cousin Joachim 
Ziemssen, who had been forced on account of lung trouble to 
languish for an indefinite period at the international sanatorium 
‘Berghof’. The first chapter of the novel relates Hans Castorp’s 
arrival at the railway station of Davos, where he is met by his 
cousin, and his entry into the establishment which for a brief space 
was to be his place of residence. From this point, through the 
course of nearly a thousand pages, the story describes with metic- 
ulous care and in elaborate detail the young man’s experiences, or 
better, the impressions and sensations experienced by Hans Cas- 
torp in the sanatorium, whose heterogeneous collection of occu- 
pants play an intimate and sardonic game with death. Here on 
this magic mountain, time is confused, irrelevant, even non-ex- 
istent, and gradually weaves a spell around him, a peccant fascina- 
tion, which holds him enmeshed, not for three paltry weeks, but 
during seven long and exhausting years. In this period of time 
which becomes unreal and inconceivable to him, Hans Castorp 
undergoes a complete metamorphosis. He develops his critical 
faculties and learns to think, to use his intellect for the purpose 
of understanding life and the world he lives in. And when at 
the outbreak of the War, he finally leaves the sanatorium in order 
to fight for his country, it may be fairly said that he has come 
to terms with life and with himself. At last the author abandons 
him on the blood-sodden battlefields, in a condition from which 
he is unlikely to emerge alive; spiritually, however, Hans is at 
peace, at all events resigned, and hence fit and prepared to meet 
with death. 

In the novel Time relates itself; it holds the reader captivated 
and defenceless throughout the entire length of the story. In fact 
The Magic Mountain illustrates the theories of the relativity of 
Time, and it is because of this, because in the course of endless 
dialectic, scientific investigations, psychological probings and meta- 
physical speculations, the hero, Hans Castorp, develops from an 
inconspicuous, happy-go-lucky youth, into a mature and thoughtful 
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man who has taken the measure of Good and Evil and has assidu- 
ausly balanced the arguments of many creeds and doctrines, until 
he has evolved some sort of knowledge of himself and the Uni- 
verse, that this work may be considered as a philosophical novel 
in the best sense of the term. 

The author places his protégé, who meets the spiritual and phys- 
ical temptations of the Dance of Death with an innocent inexperi- 
ence, between the protagonists of West and East. Rationalism as 
represented by the Italian litterateur Settembrini on the one hand 
and Mysticism in the shape of the Jesuitical Jew Leo Naphta on 
the other, wage an impassioned battle over his soul. Settembrini, 
the humanist, champions the cause of Progress; while Naphta, 
incorporating the spirit of Absolutism, of inquisitorial Europe, 
cynically defends every régime of anti-individualism, from coun- 
ter-Reformation theology to Twentieth Century communistic-revo- 
lutionary Leninism. Thomas Mann brings these figures on the 
stage in astonishing completeness; their characters are sharply 
and accurately observed and vividly brought to life. Never for 
a moment during these endless discussions that fill the pages of 
the book, does the reader forget the actual persons in developing 
the countless ideas and theories they express. He is always de- 
lightfully aware of their physical presence, and quietly amused 
he can watch them breathing the crisp and rarified mountain air 
as they proceed arguing, gesticulating and proclaiming on their 
leisured walks through the cool pine-forests that surround the 
sanatorium. Yet for all that, there can be no doubt that these 
people do not act and talk because they are alive (and who could be 
more boisterously alive than the stupendous, thundering, but 
quite incoherent Mynheer Peeperkorn, introduced towards the 
end of the book so that the spirit of Materialism and sensual life 
should not be failing from the caste) because they must, but 
primarily to expound a theory or represent an idea. Indeed the 
very fact that Thomas Mann has placed his characters on the 
magic mountain has deprived them from all inner necessity of the 
actual need to live. The unavoidable result of this has been, that 
these people have lost all contact with life and with the world and 
hence give an unmistakable impression of futility. The ultimate 
aim and scheme of the novel therefore, to advance a step beyond 


decadence, and to recreate the modern world, to grasp and absorb * 
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its ideas and tendencies and present them in artistic form, is de- 
feated. The canvas which Thomas Mann has employed for his ' 
drama is enormous; The Magic Mountain is not a novel of 
Germany, not even of Europe, but of the whole of Western civili- 
zation. 

Alas, the impression which the reader carries away from this 
} contemplation of Western culture, is none too hopeful. It would 
seem that its texture is already threadbare and moth-eaten, and 
if has begun to exude the stale odors of a slow putrescence, while ' 

its colors have been dulled and clouded by the shadows of decay. 

The direction in which the modern world is going has now and 
again been vaguely apprehended by different writers, but none as 
yet has clearly and firmly crystallised its spirit and ideas into ar- 
tistic expression. Thus far the most successful attempts have been 
but the products of a post-war disillusionment. Thomas Mann on 
the other’ hand has forsaken the damp and perilous morass of 
decadence and sought refuge on the cold summits of Intellectual- 
ism. But can it honestly be maintained that the novel of ideas, the 
result of this transition, signifies an advance upon the novel of 
Decadence? Will any one argue that the art of The Magic Moun=, 
brooks? Buddenbrooks created a picture, presented a section of / 
tain is in any respect finer than and superior to the art of Budden- 
life which was genuine and authentic, presented it completely and 
convincingly and could thus be regarded as a great artistic achieve- 
ment even if it did not possess limitations and its pervading atmos- 
phere was one of gloom; but The Magic Mountain despite its 
profound and multitudinous ideas does no more than this, and 
suffers moreover from the futility of its characters for whom 
there can be little point in being alive and hence have really no 
business on this earth. If The Magic Mountain marks no advance, 
then Thomas Mann has failed in his more ambitious undertaking 
and has remained what originally he started out to be, the chron- 
icler of Decline. And as for the question to which I referred at 
the beginning of this article, it is still a matter of opinion. Whether 
Thomas Mann has finally proved himself to be the great literary 
artist of genius, as some believe him to be, or whether he is only 
a supreme virtuoso of the word and a giant of the intellect, this 
{ it is perhaps wisest to leave to the judgment of Posterity. 
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| ; GEORGE Marcu. 
Columbia University. 

















CATHOLIC JAZZMANIA 


DEFENCE OF THE WEsT. By Henri Massis. Translated by F. S. Flint, 
with an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Company. 1928. Pp. 260. 

In a world of stress and many-tongued utterance there will 
always be heard the voice of the sternly ascetic demanding 
silence, order, obedience. Henri Massis is a militant Catholic, 
and his book is a moving attack upon the currents of thought let 
loose by the Reformation with its materialism, mysticism, de- 
mocracy, and pantheistic religious confusion, all of which is 
lumped under the all-embracing damnatory epithet ‘‘oriental- 
ism’’. His list of false prophets includes Kant, Blake, Luther, 
Tolstoy, Schopenhauer, Rousseau, Dostoyevsky, Bergson, Whit- 
man, Maeterlink, Keyserling, Ghandi, Tagore, and others, sham 
leaders back to primitivism, whose thought is destructive to the 
spiritual purposes and values of the West. Asiaticism, that 
‘‘abandonment to the internal and cosmic vertigo of the East’, 
penetrating into Europe through Russia and Germany, is the 
arch enemy of occidental unity, the enemy of ‘‘the great faith, 
the great doctrine, the great school of energy’’. The remedy is 
simple—a demand for the complete restoration of the principles 
of Greco-Latin civilization and the spiritual monopoly of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Massis is a preacher of a new crusade against the East. Cru- 
saders are proverbially intemperate, partial, and unforgiving. 
The defence is in the main a defence of France. To the author, 
Will and Reason are one. He confounds the mechanical with 
the transcendental, in order to deliver his attack on generations 
of European thinkers as philosophers submerged in anarchial 
subjectivity, as men driven by Desire rather than Will. It is 
indefensible to assert that German idealism is but Teutonic will- 
to-power and unconscious Desire, a position which reveals the 
punitory post-war politician and apologist, and not the thinker. 
Nor doth Reason gain by his intellectual over-simplification, by 
the setting up of an antagonism between the pure intelligence 
of the West and the mysticism of the East, between the ancient 
unity of the West under the Catholic church and the anarchic 
uniformity of the East which knows not the idea of community. 
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It is a species of critical jazzmania, an extravagance, a distortion 
of terms and values, this branding of the social structure of the 
West as a decline of reason and a loss of direction, because of 
the Reformation. It is caricature, not history. Reformation 
and democracy could not have appeared before, and without, 
Christianity. True, there is no gainsaying that in mind, faith, 
art, and science the West, under the authority of the Catholic 
church, had once a unity overrunning the boundaries of states; 
nevertheless, it is an exaggeration to regard that unity as organic 
or coeval with humanity. That ancient unity was not authen- 
tic, it was expressed in the power of authority and class domina- 
tion, and was finally broken up in rival tendencies under the 
impact of religious, political, and social liberation. The libera- 
tors of the West strove not against the name of God, but against 
those formalisms and blasphemies that veiled from humankind 
the holiest and most fearful of all the names of God: Freedom. 

And because of freedom, the modern theme is vaster. The 
unity we seek must embrace the consent of subjects, to the last 
man. We need not return to the Thomistic system of Catholic 
thought for the reintegration of our consciousness. Formalism, 
not unlike anarchism, is powerless to achieve the coérdination 
between evolving institutions and human nature. The unity of 
authority is dogmatic and mechanical, but Christ has revealed 
that God is the inner power of love, which is then no longer 
power, but freedom. Since the Reformation, human nature has 
striven hopefully for freedom and coéperation, and the ideas that 
sustained it have been, though not always uniform and reason- 
able, yet active, flexible, communicable, thriving through self- 
expression and discussion. For in a democracy social intelligence 
is the function not of a class but of the whole free community, 
and the religious life of the future is shaped by sociality, by the | 
sense of a unitary conception of life and fellowship in pan-human 
strivings. And what of the accusation of orientalism? The 
West owes much to China, Iran, India, much of our knowledge 
and wisdom, and much of our Christianity. The solace and 
healing that European philosophers bring to-day from the East 
is perhaps Europe’s way of enlarging her political and intellec- 
tual horizons, her way of affirming common world origins, influ- 
ences, and needs to think in terms of humanity. No church, no 
institution, may be the carrier of integration of the human con- 
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science, unless it can stand forth for the primary aspirations of 
all mankind. Unity is a precious thing. Thomistic Christianity 
was indeed marvellously fashioned, gleaming like an antique 
goblet of chased gold. Let, then, no crusader after a unity be- 
fitting modern times pour into it the lemonade of our incompe- 
tence, bigotry, and nationalism, and call it the blood of the 
Saviour. 
EuGENE M. Kaypen. 


THE DARK TOWER 


FOUNDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGes. By E. K. Rand. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1928. 


Sectional divisions of history, the arrangement usefully indi- 
cated by the one German word Periodisterung, have a recognized 
pedagogical utility. They help to facilitate the making of text 
books. But oftentimes they are misleading for the same word 
means a different thing in different periods. Ancient historians 
were conscious of compartmental historical divisions. Quintil- 
lian often talks about antiquity, but of course to us he is an 
ancient writer himself. Polybius is fully aware of the entrance 
of a new decisive factor in the world’s history through the ad- 
vance and conquests of the Roman Republic. 

It seems curious that the Christian writers were not more 
period conscious. Perhaps this was due to their firm belief in 
the indefectability of the Roman Imperial system. Everyone 
knows how late, comparatively speaking, the system of dating 
the years by the birth of Christ was introduced. Perhaps this 
custom had something ‘to do with the impression that a new 
period, or what began to be called modern times, had commenced. 
At the present day we are not conscious that the Dark Ages and 
modern times are synonymous terms. But the unfortunate peo- 
ple who lived in the Dark Ages thought they were living in 
modern times. Muratore quotes a charter recording the estab- 
lishment of a hospital at Lucca which fully attests this illusion: 
“‘Peredeo vescovo, ut 1bi Pauperes, et Peregrini modernts et fu- 
turis temporibus per smnem hebdomadam pascantur,’ It might 
be added that the people of Lucca had some reason for this illu- 
sion; for about the same period they were building a hot bath 
to enable the poorer citizens of the town to spend a whole week 
there at regular intervals for their mutual improvement. The 
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present day Lucca is not so modern as this. One could venture 
to say that no house in the city in this year of Grace affords op- 
portunity for Dark Age bathing. Petrarch was under the im- 
pression that he lived in modern times and a famous painter 
whom he calls the best painter of modern times, we call an early 
Sienese primitive. It is a difficult matter to determine when 
the Middle Ages begin and end and also a difficult matter to ex- 
plain what we mean by the word Renascence. One might well 
say, for example, that in contrast to Alfred the Great, Henry II 
was a renascence king. But is there such a contrast between 
Lorentius Valla and Sylvester Il? Sylvester II studied under 
Mahommedan teachers and this showed an amount of latitudi- 
narianism not at all common in the Italian Renaissance. 

It is not easy to upset a general and useful prejudice. Every- 
body knows what Professor Rand means, at least chronologically, 
by the Middle Ages; and he has prepared a very attractive and 
popular introduction to this period in a series of chapters de- 
voted to such men as St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, Boethius, St. 
Augustine and other Christian writers who appear as connecting 
links between the old and relatively new which marked the Me- 
dizval atmosphere. As a series of popular lectures (and these 
chapters were first a part of a Lowell lecture series) nothing 
could be better adapted to the aim of bringing the humanistic 
point of view to the appreciation of writers and teachers who are 
so often deprived of their vitality because they were used so long 
only as theological authorities. It is often wondered why more 
of the inheritance of classical antiquity did not pass through the 
channels of Christian culture. It is likely that Rostovtzeff can 
throw more light on this difficulty than any other student of the 
Roman Empire after the age of the Antonines. It is a satisfac- 
tion to see in Schneider’s book, Rom und Rom Gedanke Im 
Mittlealter, that he finds the cause and origin of the decline 
early in the third century. 

Perhaps further reason could be assigned to the specialized 
type of imperial education. One knows how much St. Jerome 
admired Cicero, but it is doubtful even with his alert mind 
whether he could have understood De Republica or the De Legi- 
bus It is pretty certain he would have had no interest in the 
Quellen Forschung of the De Finibus. One finds St. Augustine 
quoting a precious passage from the lost books of Livy. But 
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although St. Augustine had been a professor in Milan there is 
little probability he could have told us anything fundamental 
about the constitutional causes and questions of the Civil War 
of which Livy gives a detailed account in the book from which 
this passage is selected. Professor Rand has carried out his 
programme so effectively and so attractively that it seems cap- 
tious to complain of omissions. One must regret the absence of 
Isidore of Seville, and it is hard to be satisfied with the entire 
omission of Greek influence on representative western writers. 
Schmidt makes a very effective point by calling attention to the 
fact that after the death of St. Gregory the Great most of the 
Roman popes were of Greek origin and therefore there is not 
the slightest reason to believe that Gregory’s attitude towards 
non-Christian learning was shared by them. Dresdner, too, 
long ago pointed out the evidence for the existence of secular 
schools in Italy down to the time of the Hildebrandine reform 
movement. 
W. L. BEvan. 
University of the South. 


THE DEVIL POPS UP 


HistoRY OF THE Devi_L: The Horned God of the West. By R. Lowe 

Thompson. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1929. 

The book in hand is not a metaphysical and theological, but 
an anthropological and archzological study. It does not deal 
with the devil of Christian theology, but with the central person 
of witchcraft. This history of the devil is not concerned with 
the Spirit of Evil of the metaphysicians and theologians. What 
interests its author is the horned and hoofed individual as he 
figured in medieval belief and superstition. Upon an examina- 
tion of the medieval devil, he has arrived at the conclusion that 
he was identical with the horned god of the underworld, as he 
existed in the western cults and beliefs of ancient days. This 
pagan divinity, who could not enter into the Christian system, 
consequently figured in Christian thought as the adversary, the 
arch-enemy. The object of the medieval witch-cult, the author 
maintains, was a human impersonator of this ancient god, who 
consequently was a devil in the eyes of the medieval Christians. 
He even offers the suggestion that the Tempter of St. Anthony 
was none other than the human successor to the pagan divinity, 
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and that the physical sufferings this saint endured did not wholly 
exist in his own imagination. 

Whatever is sound scholarship in this book is not original, 
and whatever is original in it is contrary to established facts. 
The assertion of the author that medieval witchcraft was a sur- 
vival of the ancient heathen ritual is by no means new. His 
exposition of the witch-cult, its origin, its beliefs, and its rami- 
fications is wholly based on Miss Murray’s profound study. 
What he says, on the other hand, with regard to the devil as a 
direct descendant of the ancient western divinities of the dead 
is the truth, but only half the truth. He forgets that Satan is 
essentially of Semitic stock and was brought, as a part of Chris- 
tianity, to the west, where he also absorbed many elements of 
the indigenous beliefs. Jacob Grimm stated the matter far 
more correctly when he said, in his Zeutonic Mythology, that 
the devil was at one and the same time ‘‘of Jewish, Christian, 
heretical, elfish, gigantic and spectral stock.”’ 

The book under review suffers from a lack of familiarity with 
the best authorities on the subject. Its author apparently is 
not on a familiar footing with the Fiend. All his information 
with regard to the devil is derived from Dr. Carus’s History of 
the Devil to the utter disregard of the more comprehensive and 
authoritative works of Roskoff, Graf, and Conway. An acquaint- 
ance with the recent French book on the devil by Maurice Gar- 
con, the leading authority on the witch-trials of France,’ would 
have particularly stood the author in good stead. His lack of 
familiarity with the theological and mythological aspects of the 
matter caused him to make some serious blunders. Thus he 
maintains that Herodias, who plays a prominent part in medieval 
witchcraft, was a witch queen who lived in the twelfth century 
and had no relation whatever to Herod. The fact of the matter 
is that Herodias is in a personal relation to Herod and that this 
Judzen queen figured as leadcr of the nocturnal mid-air flights at 
least as far back as the ninth century.’ 





'A review of this book appeared in THE SEWANEE REVIEW, Volume 
XXXIV (1926), pp. 347-50. 


*On the legend of Herodias, see the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, Volume XVII (1918), pp. 338-45. 
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In conclusion, it should be said that the method of presenta- 
tion used in this book is not suited for a serious work of scholar- 
ship. It is the style of a gentleman of leisure, who discourses 
on his scientific researches without haste and method. The cen- 
tral thread of the subject-matter is often lost in the mass of ma- 
terial presented. The devil pops up now and then in the pages 
of this book, but it cannot be said that he is its central figure. 
The title of the book is misleading. It is anything but a history 
ef the devil. It certainly does not deal with the devil as the 
central subject of the Christian system of salvation. 


MAXIMILIAN RuDWIN. 
Baker University. 


THE ORDEAL OF JOHN RUSKIN 


THE EXQUISITE TRAGEDY OF JOHN RuSKIN. By Anabel Williams-Ellis. 
Garden City, L. I.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1929. 


“It is an exquisite piece of tragedy altogether—-very much 
like Lear, in a ludicrous commercial way.’’ 

These strange words were written by John Ruskin in a letter 
to a friend six days after his father’s death. They describe his 
relations with that father—‘‘a father who would have sacrificed 
his life for his son; and yet forced his son to sacrifice his life to 
him, and sacrifice it in vain’’. Just what that sacrifice was, 
Ruskin had revealed with the same terrible frankness in a letter 
to his father only a month or so before the latter died. It is a 
letter that every parent should read with searchings of heart. 

‘‘Men ought to be severely disciplined and exercised in the 
sternest way in daily life . . . but they should never have their 
hearts broken. . . . The two terriffic mistakes which Mamma 
and you involuntarily fell into were the exact reverses of this zn 
both ways—you fed me effeminately and luxuriously. . . . But 
you thwarted me in all the earnest fire of passion and life’. 

In Preterita, that fascinating fragment of autobiography, 
Ruskin, with a relentless insight that anticipates modern the- 
ories of child training, lays his finger on the ‘‘calamities’’ of his 
sheltered, curbed childhood. He had nothing to love—and noth- 
ing to endure. His parents were like invisible powers of nature, 
no more loved than the sun and moon. Still less did he love 
the even more remote God of his mother’s stern Evangelicalism. 
He had no companions to quarrel with or to work and play with. 
Hence the tragedy: ‘‘When affection did come, it came with 
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violence utterly rampant and unmanageable, at least by me, who 
never before had anything to manage.”’ 

As a revelation of parental dominance, Prezerita belongs with 
that other memorable record of a Victorian childhood, Edmund 
Gosse’s Father and Son. But how different the outcomes! 
For Gosse at last escaped from the shadows of his father’s dark 
religion; Ruskin, though he outgrew his mother’s creed and his 
father’s economics, could never escape the benumbing influence 
of the mother whose permission he must always ask to go to the 
theatre, and the home where his precious Turners must be cov- 
ered with black shades on Sundays. And these appalling petty 
tyrannies were but symbols of his inner tragedy. For the isola- 
tion and self-absorption wrought by his upbringing bore bitter 
fruit. The ‘‘thwarted fire of passion and life’’, stifled in a love- 
less marriage forced on him by his parents, frustrated in the re- 
jected loves of his youth and his maturity, were to break out in 
the terrible flames of madness that laid waste his last years. 

Thé author of Zhe Exquisite Tragedy has disengaged the story 
of Ruskin’s inner life from his own writings, supplemented by 
the well-known biographies of Cook and Collingwood, by con- 
temporary memoirs and verbal reminiscence. This is not an 
other of the fictional ‘‘soul-studies’’ of which we are a-weary. 
It is one of the few attempts to interpret the Victorians in the 
light of modern psychology that the student of literature does 
not resent as either too stupid or too clever. The illuminating 
chapter which makes Ruskin’s parents understandable, and the 
treatment of that strange marriage-in-name-only about which 
Ruskin was superbly silent are unmarred by flippancy or triv- 
iality. Whatever differences as to fact or opinion this interpre- 
tation may call forth, it is consistent and documented. And to 
some students of Ruskin it is as revealing as the frontispiece, 
Richmond's portrait of the charming, sensitive-faced youth with 
his drawing-desk beside him and Mont Blanc behind, by con- 
trast with the familiar bearded dogmatist who adorns English 
seminar rooms. 

Nor is this study mere psychology unrelated to Ruskin’s work. 
For it traces his amazing progress from the successful, popular 
art critic who could do no wrong to the abused social critic of 
Unto This Last and the later writing. The depth of feeling that 
transformed this sheltered, wealthy conservative into the critic 
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of capitalism who, as Shaw says, left even Marx ‘‘miles behind 
in the force of his invective’’, is uttered in the first number of 
that strange medley, Fors Clavigera: ‘‘But I simply cannot 
paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, nor do anything else that 
I like . . . because of the misery that I know of.’’ 

Ruskin’s revolt against our social order, like his revolt against 
his mother’s creed, was doomed to failure. But these two con- 
flicts, shared by other shining spirits of his time, would not 
have shattered his life without the ultimate failure—the failure 
in every vital relation in his life. Yet, needless and wanton as 
much of his suffering seems to us now, we must realize that his 
suffering, his sense of failure, did at last lift him out of the con- 
ceit and smugness of his surroundings and his age, into a dig- 
nity of pain. And Ruskin’s name and his great hope for a bet- 


ter life for men go marching on. 
F. W. K. 
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